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LIFE IN THE WOODS. 


BY ALFRED 


Biess my soul, how how hot it is! This office of mine 


appears to have enclosed within its walls all the heat of 


the village. The knowledge of this fact has doubtless 
deterred all my clients from visiting me this morning, 
and something else (I suppose) has caused their ab- 
sence for the last week or two. I wonder, by the way, 
where clients contrive to hide themselves when a young 
lawyer first hangs out his shingle. 

Hurrah! here comes a client at last; old Pester, 
the most litigious old creature in the village, with some- 
thing in his hand that looks marvelously like a promis- 
sory note ; doubtless to be sued. 

**Good morning, Mr. Pester! How do you do, sir? 
How are your wife and children? So you’ve got a 
little business for me this morning! Well, I’ll make 
out the Declaration immediately! Against whom is 
the note! Let me see it, if you please! ‘For value 
received I promise’—eh—what—oh the devil! my own 
name! I’m very sorry, Mr. Pester, that I hav’nt the 
money about me just at this moment, but next week 
T’ll pay you!” 

Exit Mr. Pester with a threat. 

Next week! how many things are postponed until 
that somewhat indefinite period. It is a perfect reser- 
voir of future plans, resolutions, and actions. 

Ah, here comes Johnson, the Surveyor !—Clever fel- 
low is Johnson! 

**How are you Johnson! Walk in 

“No, I thank you, S. I intend starting to-morrow 
morning, to survey several lots in the Minisink Patent, 
near the Delaware! Would you like to go?” 

‘Very much indeed, my dear fellow!” 

** Well, you shall be one of the chainbearers. Good 
morning!”? 

‘Good morning! I’m much obliged to you!” 

I was delighted. A vision of the cool shadowy forest 
stood up instantly before me, and changed the atmos- 
phere of my réom into a soft green twilight. There 
were the broken roofs of leafy branches—the carpets of 
moss, clasping the feet closely yet delicately as it sank 
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within them—the dim arcades, and the cold springs 
dripping from the wet rocks. In short, I reveled for an 
hour in delicious anticipations of the pleasure before 
me. Being of active habits, and fond of pedestrian 
exercise, the prospect of hard work attendant upon a 
week’s surveying through the wilderness, had the effect 
of alluring rather than deterring me, and I longed for 
the hour when we were to start. 

The morning at last came bright and golden. Some 
twelve or fourteen miles of the distance to the contem- 
plated scene of operations, lay upon the Turnpike, and 
accordingly, a two horse wagon was procured from 
Wilson, the tavern keeper, who was the greatest jockey 
in the county. At the time appointed for leaving, about 
two hours to sunset, Wilson came driving down the 
slope of the village street, standing up and leaning far 
back, with his arms extended to the utmost, and his 
hands tightly grasping the drawn reins, ejaculating 
every now and then, “ Whoa Joe, whoa Bill ;” evi- 





dently intending to convey the impression that he had 
the utmost difficulty in holding his horses, when in 
fact it was just as evident, to those that knew his tricks, 
that he could hardly coax them out of their laziness 
into even a tolerable display of speed. He had suc- 
ceeded, after great exertion, however, by the time he 
was near the tavern porch, in forcing one rough ill- 
visaged brute into a limping canter, momentarily 
threatening to subside into a trot, and the other, a 
shadowy wall-eyed creature, intoa strained trot that 
appeared on the instant point of being hurried up into 
acanter. Makinga wide sweep, accompanied by two 
or three more “ whoa boys, whoa fellows”—he drew 
up before the porch with a prodigious and floundering 
emphasis. Packing in our necessary apparatus, and 
then ourselves, (mem. one surveyor, two chainbearers, 
a flag man and axe man) we prepared to start. As 
Wilson gave the reins into Johnson’s hands, he whis- 
pered with a great display of secresy (a habit gained 
from “‘swapping horses” without witnesses under 





horsesheds) “ that this was a leetle the greatest pair of 
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horses to go that ever rein was drawed across,” adding 
“and as for Bill, (the cantering one) Mr. Johnson, 
darn me if he isn’t the nicest saddle beast that ever 
you throwed your leg over.” 

We hada beautiful sunset ride, with irregular streaks 


of light and shade striping the landscape like the skin | 


of a tiger, to Foster’s tavern, which was the point 
whence we were to plunge into the woods to reach our 
destination. 

At daybreak the next morning we entered the wilder- 
ness, striking into a cattle path. Richards with his 
axe ; Sloat, my coadjutor, with hischain ; Kelly, with 
his flag, and Johnson, with his compass, and myself 
at his side, each of us, also, with the exception of 
Johnson, whose instrument was heavy, shouldering a 
canvas wallet of provisions. All around was an im- 
mense labyrinth of trunks and leaves, through which 
wound the path. The innumerable birds made the 
forest one sounding instrument, and scores of small 
woodland shapes—rabbit and squirrel, fox and mar- 
mot—every now and then crossed our track. 

It was not long, before we came to the old road used 
by the emigrants, before the turnpike was built, traces 
of which can be discovered to this day, from the Hud- 
son tothe Delaware. Now obliterated amid the smil- 
ing meadows and grain fields—now used as a lane for 
the harvest wagon to reach the barn, and the cattle the 
stream—now as a byway for the farmer to emerge 
upon the turnpike—now beaten into a cart road for 
the passage of wood through the oak groves, and now 
shrinking into a mere footpath leading from one home- 
stead to another, its existence is anything but continu- 
ous in old Orange. Through the forests of Sullivan, 
however, it assumes a definite shape under the name 
of “the wild turnpike,” and can be followed plainly 
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| its solemn awful solitude. Whether in the soft day- 
break—the opening sunrise—the broad mantle of noon 
—the slant glances of sun-set and the starry purple of 
night—this untamed, untouched, fresh, glorious wil- 
derness, constantly filled my eye with beauty, my heart 
with feeling, and my mind with thought. I was con- 
tinually faliing into revery, while mechanically carry- 
ing my end of the chain, so much so that Johnson 
would every now and then say, good humoredly, 
“Come, come, 8., step from the clouds one moment, 
and inform me how many chains you’ve made.” And 
then the play of limb and myscle—the quick flow of 
blood, and the exquisite sensations consequent upon 
physical effort—the utter freedom from conventional 
forms, the sylvan meal under some spreading tree—the 
short delicious rests upon the thick plump méss—the 
sound dreamless slumber at night, under the lopped 
and trimmed branches, and the rousing at day-break 
with the first plunge into the fresh cool air, actually 
bathing, as it were, our persons in its delightful sweet- 
ness ; all these things made the time pass like one con- 
tinual strain of music. 

The sun sank on the evening of the day preceding 
the one which was to witness the conclusion of our la- 
bors, brightly, as usual, filling the close leafy woof of 
the forests with a golden glow. We left off our work, 
and after dispatching our evening meal, set about con- 
structing, in the soft tender twilight, our shelter for the 
night. This was done by cutting four poles crotched 
at top so as to admit horizontal cross-pieces, spreading 
hemlock branches over, and placing them upright 
along the sides, with the exception of the front, which 
was left open. Stretching ourselves then upon the car- 
pet of dry leaves and grass outside, we smoked and 
conversed until night drew her solemn mantle over the 








from ‘‘ the Gap” of Shawangunk Mountain, to where 
it strikes “‘the River,” as the Delaware is universally 
termed throughout the adjacent region. At the point 
where we reached it, its appearance was very beauti- 
ful. It presented a straight vista for a quarter of a 
mile, carpeted with thick green sward, and bordered 
with the bushes, trees and saplings of the forest. The 
shadow of the morning now enveloped it with here | 
and there gold dashes, like a painting of Rembrandt. | 

We bounded into this delicious green vista, each with 
a merry shout, and brushing the dew from the grass | 
pushed swiftly onward. We soon arrived ata leafy | 
arch, dropped gracefully by a birch tree, from which | 
point the sylvan road wound and turned and twisted | 
as much as the most picturesque eye could wish. Fre- | 
quently our feet struck great roots stretching across the 
entire way like basking snakes, owned by immense 
pines or hemlocks at the borders—and now and then 
we entered under a complete roof of leaves interlacing 
each other. Scattered along, were enormous trees, 
bearing toward the road large cuts made by the axe, 
blackened now, however, by the weather, and insome 
places nearly grown over by the bark. These are called, 
in the language of the backwoods, “ blazed trees.” 

In about two hours, we came to the starting point of 
our survey. Aftera hasty meal from our canvas knap- 
sacks, we commenced our work. Days of great exer- 
tion, but to me most exquisite enjoyment, succeeded. 
How glorious that week’s life in the woods was! It was 
pure, unadulterated pleasure. The magnificent forest 
continually around, with its colonnades, vaults, pillars, | 
and outspread ceilings—its sober grays—its splendid | 
greens—its rich yellows—its deep blacks—its fragrance 
—its music—its monastic silence—its rushing voices—| 





scene. We then lit our customary fire, and after a 
song, and two or three stories, we crept into our ** bough 
house,” and resigned ourselves to slumbers, sweet be- 
cause dearly earned by toil. As for myself, I lay for a 
few minutes in a pleasant drowsiness, watching the 
fire flashing into our covert—playing upon the faces of 
my motionless companions, and causing, with its fine 
gloss, each twig and leaf of our walls and ceiling to 
stand out distinct and clear As sleep crept more de- 
cidedly and deliciously over me, the flames seemed to 
be dancing a minuet, more violently every instant, then 
they blended into a waltz, and finally glided away 
down a dark avenue of the forest. 

A piercing scream awakened me. All of us started 
to our feet simultaneously. ‘‘What’s that—what’s 
that?’ went from one to another in the first confusion 
of the sudden waking. Again came the shrill, though 
distant shriek, and with it the knowledge that it was 
the cry of some wandering panther. I went out into 
the open air, and found it was in the gray of the early 
morning. A dreamy glimmer gave to the trees, crowd- 
ing in myriads around, the appearance of an undulat- 
ing motion, while in the east I could perceive broken 
streaks of faint light. The damp fresh breeze shed upon 
me the odors which it had extracted from the forest, 
and a few chirpings and twitterings began to be heard 
all around and above. The light in the east became 
momentarily stronger—the trees ceased their motions 
—and the twitterings and chirpings became loud and 
general. We were on a long narrow ridge, called, in 
the parlance of the country, a “hog’s back,” with a 
deep glen on one side, through which owed a stream. 
I advanced to the edge and looked down. A heavy 
body of mist not only filled the glen but had ascended 
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half way up the breast of a high hill, which swelled 
from the opposite side. 

Our rude morning repast having, in the meanwhile, 
been prepared, I took my seat by my companions, and 
was soon deeply engaged with them in bge! discussion 
of it. Briefas was the time, however, we allowed our- 
selves in this matter, a great change had occurred du- 
ring its continuance in the scene around. A clear gray 
light pervaded the woods, and as I advanced once more 
to the edge of the glen, I saw the mist in the act of as- 
cending. Beautifully did this beautiful object of nature 
exhibit itself in its way tothe sky. I stood and watch- 
ed its charming tricks, and lovely graces. Now it 
would blend and wreathe its folds into the most gro- 
tesque and fantastic shapes, and then it would draw 
itself into a thin delicate veil, through which the trees 
on the hill side would commence breaking. First, a 
trunk would become visible, then a branch, then the 
top, then the whole perfect shape, while another tree 
near it would peep out, then shrink back, then seem to 
waver for an instant, then give one start and stand 
boldly forth. Sometimes all the trees would be play- 
ing “‘ bo-peep” with each other—nextthey would swim 
in downy billows, or look as if sunk half way into sil- 
ver mountains as another body of the vapor was sent 
up by the breathing stream. Higher and higher rose 
the mist toward the summit of the hill, blotting out the 
trees, and causing them to ffutter into sight, until at 
last the whole body floated away—a pure sinooth cloud 
—into the soft azure, barring, however, a white curl 
trimmed around an immense fir tree upon the brow of 
the hill, like a scarf. As I stood gazing at it, the tip of 
the tree became richly tinted as if a winged ruby had 
lit upon it—the soaring mist-cloud glittered with a vio- 
let tinge—and all the green summits around me seem- 
ed to break at once into the pure flame of sunrise. 

Hastily returning to my companions, I found them 
all ready to commence work. The forests looked very 
bright and beautiful, with long vistas of rosy light pe- 
netrating far into their depths. One, in particular, ex- 
tended from the bough house, a spacious path of lovely 
radiance, and along it, Johnson signified, lay the first 
path of our survey. 

The labor of the day now commenced. 

Johnson thrusts his tripod into the soft black mould 
of the forest, twists his face most knowingly over the 
compass at the top, and waves the flagman to plant his 
staff at a certain point to which his sight is directed. 

“A little more—(slapping his cheek with a report 
like a pistol)—confound the musquitoes—a little more 
to the north, if you please, Mr. Kelly—there—that’s 
right,” he exclaims, as the flag gleams—a little red 
spot—above the bushes. 

Whack—-whack—-whack—-sounds Richard’s axe 
among the thickets, clearing the way, and—crash—as 
a large sapling falls. 

Sloat and myself now chain up tothe flag, the former 
leading, and planting the measuring pins, and I ex- 
tracting them as I arrive, and keeping tally. ‘‘ One, two, 
three, four—ten chains and fifty links,” I shout, as we 
reach the flag, and down goes the report upon John- 
son’s tablets. 

Again he plants hiscompass, and this time he screws 
up his eye most ominously over a laurel swamp. Soon 
Richards is laying about him right and left among the 
long glossy leaves—the red flag quickly flutters within 
the depths of the foliage, and Sloat and I follow. But 
one moment, reader! were you ever caught in a laurel 
swamp ? I mean a thick, large, wet one! If you never 
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were, you know nothing of P: indemonium on earth ; : if 
you were, you’ll remember it, I*ll warrant. 

You are ona ridge, we'll say, and looking down (in 
June) upon a broad sheet of the most beautiful creamy 
flowers imaginable. The sun sheds a golden gleam 
upon the blossoms, for they occupy a space open from 
the forest, with the exception of dead hemlocks, fairly 
streaming, like the old patriarchs, with beards and 
locks of gray moss—and tamaracks covered with scales 
of lichen, and drooping, as if only half alive with being 
continually in damp places. You descend the slope to 
gather a boquet. Such a number of large, splendid 
chalices meet your gaze that you are bewildered for a 
choice among them. Larger and still more splendid 
ones entice you farther in, until, before you know it, 
you areinanet. You attempt to advance—the tough 
branches, reaching above your head, interpose a bar- 
ricade the *re—you turn to the right—you might as well 
attempt to break through a chevaux-de-frize—to the 
left—the same—behind, by the path you came—that is 
obliterated by the elastic bushes. All this while, your 
feet are sinking into a consistency that—as ‘ar as you 
know) has no bottom. You are, in fact, only preserv- 
ed from falling, in your opinion, into Symmes’s region, 
by dancing from one foot to the other, as fast as possi- 
ble, and holding on like grim death to the branches 
around, that have a faculty, however, of stretching be- 
yond all belief. In addition to this, such clouds of 
musquitoes! Why, you are almost afraid of opening 
your mouth, lest they make a desperate charge down 
your throat—-and then such stings as they carry—good 
heavens! they are awful. These winged fiends keep 
one hand going constantly, and, sometimes, you are 
obliged to let go the branches, and, while sinking to 
your knee in the black mud beneath, thresh about your 
person like a drowning man’ to preserve your senses. 
Then, after driving off the enemy for a moment, you 
lift one leg after the other out of the mire, with a loud 
‘sock, sock,” and flounder along with the ghost of a 
hope of, after awhile, emerging. 

You are in constant dread of snakes, also. It appears 


just the place for them. You, therefore, feel * ticklish” 


every time your foot sinks below, and you lift it with a 
jerk, just as you would pull up a trout, fearful lest a 
great copperhead is hanging at your toe. 

Our laurel swamp proved, however, a dry one, and 
the axe of Richards made the path plain and easy 
through it. We continued at our work, except a half 
hour at dinner, until near sunset, when we ran out the 
lines **to the place of beginning,” of our last lot. Our 
task was now completed, with our monuments of 
“dead pines, ” “hickory saplings,” and “stakes and 
stones,”’ all established. A sheet of water had, forsome 
little time, been seen in broken streaks, through the 
branches, and, breaking through a thicket of saplings 
and bushes, after we had set up our last monument in 
the shape of a pile of stones around the roots of a small 
chesnut, we found ourselves upon the margin of one 
of the small ponds that are interspersed through this 
region. 

It was oval in shape, about a half mile broad, and 
perhaps one in length, with sloping shores, and a steep 
conical hill at one side, bearing an immense pine tree 
on its summit like a plume. A narrow margin of sand 
extended around the half circle of the oval or head of 
the pond, at which point we had struck it. There was 
a little grassy place beneath a rock, set like an emerald 
inthe margin, and here we determined to erect our 
bough-house for the night. Brightly lay the lovely basin 
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in its thick woods, amid which the axe had evidently 
never sounded, its smooth surface gleaming richly in 
the slanting sunset, where we stood, but darkened in 
lengthening shadows upon its opposite or western bor- 
ders. As we lingered, gazing at its peace and beauty, 
suddenly the glossy plate of its waters in a small nook 
near us was broken, and a large yellow perch gleamed 
up in a darting reach after an unlucky grasshopper, 
which had sprung from my foot, and there alighted. 

This determined us, after we had constructed our 
bough-house, to try our luck also in catching. Falling 
to with a will, our little structure was soon completed, 
and we cast about for the means of gratifying our de- 
sire. I had spent, during the preceding summer, two 
days at the pond, fishing, and accordingly knew that a 
skiff was to be found somewhere. So, while the others 
caught shiners for bait, I searched for the skiff, and 
finally found it among some water-flags. Every one 
in this region is in the habit of thrusting his fish-line 
in his pocket whenever he enters the woods for any 
length of time, and, consequently, we were provided in 
this particular. All things being in readiness, we push- 
ed off. Johnson and I handling the oars. As we round- 
ed a little point we started upa duck habited splendid- 
ly in green, white, purple, and azure, and frightened 
tremendously a tall crane that was pointing his great 
bill upward with the wriggling half of a fish disappear- 
ing within it. As we shot nearer, he gave greater pre- 
cipitancy to the downward flight of the unfortunate 
victim by a shake of his head, and made his long legs 
fly in a track of foam toward the shere. 

How soft, how sweet, how holy the hour, and how 
bright and beautiful the scene. The sun had disap- 
peared—a golden space was gleaming in the west, no 
cloud was visible, and quiet brooded in the breathless 
woods and on the glassy waters. The dashing oars 
awakened hollow echoes, and e’en the ripples, born as 
on we glided, struck with loud murmurs on our ears. 
But however disposed I was for ‘‘ poetics,” my com- 
panions evidently came to fish. Fish they did, and, 
after a while, so did I. Still I kept one eye at least 
upon the rich silken colors that were flushing and pa- 
ling, and brghtening and dying in the most marvelous 
manner on the great looking glass around me. We 
thus urged along a fleeting hour gathering spoil plenti- 
fully from the placid depths. 

A light breeze then rising, we set up a small mast 
and sail with which the skiff was furnished, and mov- 
ed along softly and gently in the sweet gray twilight 
that was gradually melting uponthe scene. Wewatch- 


ed the stars appearing one by one upon the surface of 


the wrinkled water and dancing there with golden feet 
—the trees along the banks, as their forms became 
blurred, then expanded into one another, and then 
shaded intoa dim blank mass—until at last the twilight 
darkened into night. We then turned shoreward amid 
the clamor of innumerable frogs that appeared to think 
not only that they ought to have the scene to them- 
selves, but that each one had the right only to be heard. 

After the fire was kindled, my conpanions went to 
their slumbers in the bough house. I however feeling 
wakeful concluded upon an hour or two’s vigil. | 
stretched myself upon a dead mossy trunk, just without 
the immediate influence of the fire, and surrendered 
myself to the sway of the hour and the scene. An in- 
expressible solemnity amounting to the deepest melan- 
choly took possession of my whole being. My com- 
panions were for the time forgotten, and I seemed alone 
in this profound and awful solitude of primeval nature. 








Civilized life appeared like a distant dream with its 
passions, its strifes and its heartaches. Naught was 
real but the wild scene in which I was, with its dark 
shapes of trees, and the innumerable stars looking down 
upon me. In addition, the breeze had freshened and 
was rustling through the trees in sad and wailing music. 
It seemed the voice of the past, awaking in my heart 
the most tender and sorrowful emotions. Scenes of 
joy forever fled, and hopes of light forever darkened 
arose before me—sad oh sad that wailing wind! it 
sounded my heart to its depths. 

There was something also very exciting and mys- 
erious in the blackness which rested within the forest, 
and I at length found myself irressistibly impelled to 
enter I groped along through the murky bushes and 
between the black trunks, catching glimpses momen- 
tarily of the stars through the clefts of the branches 
above. Iat length came to a little open space formed 
by the uprooting of a large tree, and sat down. The 
wind had by this time increased very considerably 
and was rushing through the forest with loud and violent 
force. All the different tones of the great harp beneath 
the hand of the mighty player were sounding. I could 
distinguish the deep surge of the spruce—the rapid 
flickering of the maple, and the hoarse rumble of the 
shaken oak. Now the trees would mingle their sounds 
in one yell of agony, as a great billow of the turbulent 
gust dashed upon them—the different voices would 
again separate upon the ear, and all at last sink away 
in a temporary lull, the soft fine humming of the near- 
est pine running into the stillness, like the after sound 
of the stricken bell, and sinking within the soul as if 
a loved one whispered, until the whole forest would 
once more burst out into tumultous fury. 

Suddenly, in one of these short lulls, I heard a low 
rustling approaching me upon the dry leaves of the 
forest surface. Rustle, rustle, rustle—slowly and cau- 
tiously the noise crept nearer and nearer, until some- 
what disturbed, I gazed around. While looking I be- 
came aware of two ferocious orbs of green flame glar- 
ing from out the murky darkness, fullupon me. Instinct- 
ively I grasped at my side for something of defence, 
and my hand coming in contact with a large stick, I 
threw it in the direction of the gleaming eyes, and, start- 
ing to my feet, uttered aloud shout. The stick came 
in contact with some substance—the eyes fairly blazed, 
and I heard a fierce snarling and gnashing of teeth. 
The atoms of flame then disappeared, and retreating 
but reluctant and pausing steps succeeded, until the 
rustlings ceased in the distance. As the wild cat (for 
such it doubtless was,) thus left me, I started to re- 
join my companions, and soon came to the grassy 
place where the bough house was situated. Emerging 
upon it, I became sensible of a strong penetrating 
smell, as of burning wood, pervading the atmosphere, 
which was also quite thick ; so much so, that the stars 
looked wan through it. Sweeping my vision around, 
I saw in the east a broad red stripe of light over the 
forests, with an immense murky cloud illumined at 
its lower edges rising above—as I looked, curls of bright 
flame flashed up all along the edge of this red stripe, 
and a low roar blended with faint cracklings broke 
upon myear. The truth darted upon me in a moment 
—the forest was on fire—I rushed within the bough 
house, and awakened my companions. We knew 
however, there was no danger to us, for there was the 
lake, and the skiff could in a few minutes place us in 
safety upon it. We therefore stood, and leisurely sur- 
veyed the scene. The forest was like tinder from the 
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long drouth which had prevailed, and the fire driven 
also before the powerful wind, was sweeping down 
upon us with tremendous speed. Higher and higher 
leaped the flames, louder and louder came the sounds 
of their progress. A fierce glare lit up their quarter of 
the heavens, and commenced casting a turid tint upon 
the sable pond, and murky forest surrounding it. The 
cene was now momentarily brightening, until at last 
the sandy margin—the bough house—the nearest trunks 
of the trees—the mossy stones and old wet logs in the 
shallows became visible, while enlarging spots and 
spaces of flame could be seen far in the depths of the 
innumerable vistas of the forest. 

As we were thus gazing upon the sight, a quick 
shape darted from the woods, and the next instant a 
large deer, in the very frenzy of affright, with his eye- 
balls bursting from their sockets, shot past us, and 
leaped far into the pond. Scarcely had he disappeared 
before a wild cat, his long low frame stretched toa 
furious speed, darted also by us and dashed into the 
water. A blended howl then broke upon the air, and 
several wolves, their necks bristling, and their eyes 
gleaming, came gliding across the margin, and likewise 
plunged, one after another, in the reddening flood. 

So light had the whole scene now become, that we 
could see the dark heads of all these animals, their 
natural instincts overwhelmed in the presence of the 
common danger, moving above the rough crimson 
surface, seeking the safety of the opposite shore. 

We however still lingered until we saw a huge wall 
of fire approaching us with a quick and wavering mo- 
tion, raking the trees before it, as the cradle rakes the 
grain Deep rumblings and cracklings, blended with 
the howling of the furious wind, and the screams of 
the escaping birds, filled our ears. ‘ 

At last, as the intense heat of the advancing elements 
began to flush our faces we betook ourselves, with our 
instruments, to the skiff, and left the shore. 

The scene was now nearly at its height of fearful 
grandeur. As far as the eye could extend swept a 
line of fire, its flanks advancing while the center, 
from some cause was remaining almost stationary. 
A moment’s recollection however explained the 
reason. I have stated that the pond had been visited 
before, by me, for the purpose of fishing. I knew, 
consequently, that a stream put into the pond, at 
a point a little below where the bough house was 
built, after running a parallel course with the head of 
the oval, and athwart the path in which the fire was 
advancing. Its parallel length was quite broad, di- 
minishing rapidly however upward. The flames had 
doubtless reached the border of the spacious part of the 
stream, and had there been arrested, while the upper 
wing had crossed the narrow channel above, and was 
rioting in its free course along the side of the pond, the 
lower wing, having met with no obstruction whatever, 
sweeping somewhat in advance along the opposite 
border. On moved these fearful wings, the forest melt- 
ing as it were, within them like snow in water. They 
had just completed the circuit of the pond downward, 
their ends blending with each other, when the line in 
front, having completely overleaped the watery barrier, 
rushedup tothe narrow margin. The bough house was 
shriveled, and the little grassy spot swallowed, in the 
twinkling of an eye; while the flames hissed along the 
edge of the water as if in rage at being thus stopped in 
their career. The whole scene had now reached its cli- 
max of sublimity and magnificence. The shores rising 
into slopes, as before stated, wherever the eye turned 





was one mighty amphitheater of blazing fire. The 
roaring and crackling were tremendous, drowning even 
the tumult of the wind. The sky was a dome of crim- 
son, the tossing water flashed the same deep hue so 
that our skiff seemed rocking in blood, and abroad was 
shed an almost scorching heat and blinding light. 
Great mountains of smoke continually rolled up and 
were hurried tumultuously off by the rushing and riot- 
ing wind. Birds were darting in every direction utter- 
ing the most plaintive cries, and frequently dropping 
in the waters, suffocated by the smoke while now and 
then agonizing howls and piercing screams rang from 
the burning forest proclaiming the torments of the wild 
animals, deer, wolf, bear and panther, that had been 
-aught in their dens and recesses, and were consuming 
in the flames. 

The greatest variety was apparent in the blazing 
spectacle. Here great gulfs and caverns opened of such 
keen splendor as to be almost white, there rolled im- 
mense billows dashing up fiery spray, resembling what 
we may suppose of Hell surging in its horrors. 

Firey serpents seemed darting through the smoke 
from tree to tree, twining and flashing around stem and 
brench and licking them as the Anaconda licks its prey 
previous to swallowing it. Red banners gleamed frown 
out the smoke—long pennons fluttered, and sun-like 
streaks fell and glanced, like the sights of a furious 
battle field. 

Visions of the most exquisite beauty and grace were 
also everywhere perceptible. Graceful arches would 
form for a moment and then sink—festoons of flashing 
beauty arranged themselves from trunk to trunk like the 
vines of Lombardy—rich sparkling lacework ran among 
the leaves—blazing columns would support a blazing 
dome with deep red vistas opening to them—a gor- 
geous temple—flowers and wreaths and diadems and 
thrones glittered for an instant—all appearing like the 
phantasmagoria of some wizzard summoned purposely 
by him to amaze and charm the senses of the beholders. 

But the last scene in this magnificent drama was the 
crowning one of the whole. Happening to cast my 
eye toward the conical hill before mentioned, plumed 
with its lofty pine tree, near which we had now floated, 
I discovered that the fire had not only reached its base, 
but was rapidly ascending its sides. Up, up, it swept 
its gleaming way, seizing upon the smaller trees and 
devouring them in an instant, and raging among the 
oaks and hemlocks, until there was a perfect chaos 
among them—each falling from—in company with— 
and against the other, as if a host of demons was there 
engaged in fierce strife amid the horrors of their own 
elements. Up, up, still went the flames until the whole 
hill was enveloped—a blazing pyramid. The pinetree 
yet towered untouched, but now a serpent of fire darted 
around its trunk which rose like a naked pillar toa 
great height ere the spreading out of its branches. As 
the head of the flame shot in its ascent, among the 
limbs, a singular spectacle was developed. 

An immense eagle was seen on the apex of the tree, 
with wings drawn up and long neck stretched down- 
ward, as if in the act of striking in mingled wrath and 
terror. 

There stood the devoted bird, doubtless above her 
eyry, endeavoring to protect her helpless brood. It 
was for a moment only she was seen—a red streak like 
the tongue of the fiery snake darted against her ruffled 
breast, and we could see her burning shape falling, 
fluttering and writhing athwartthe lurid crimson, down 
into the rolling and heaving gulf below. 
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A few minutes more, and the whole body of the fire, 
its aliment being destroyed, swept away from us before 
the wind, in its awful and devastating course. We 
watched its progress, mowing down the forest as it 
passed majestically onward toward the Delaware, until 
its light sank againinto a broad lurid stripe reddening 


the portion of the heavens above it. We then wore 
out the remaining watches of the night, as well as we 
could, amid the clouds of smoke that still ascended from 
the desert of blackness around, until the sun rose, pale 
and sickly, and showed us the wide and smoldering 
waste of ruin and desolation. 





LAYS OF THE HEART. 


BY BARRY BERNOT. 
NO. I11.—TO MISS A. M. H. 


Ir, from its radiant throne in Heaven, 
The star that shone with holiest light 
Hath wandered, and its trackless orb 
Roams darkling in eternal night ; 
Hope not thy star, tho’ worshipp’d long, 
Will aye in Love’s warm heaven remain ; 
Nor hope, once darken’d, to behold 
The glory it has lost again. 


The Pleiad’s thrilling lyre is mute, 
And Silence in the azure reigns, 
Where once the Seraphs wept to hear, 
Entrane’d, her more than mournful strains : 
Nor marvel thou, if Heaven no more 
With her impassioned lyre is blessed, 
That lost is the enrapturing lay 
Once trembling thro’ thy throbbing breast. 
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PART II. 


Tue doom was pronounced—the hand of the execu- 
tioner, the hand of his most bitter enemy, Juan de 
Sylva,—was laid upon the shoulder of the victim, but 
he refused to yield his faith to his own fears. He still 
hoped against conviction—still shrunk from a belief in | 
that punishment which, to the timid and dependent | 
nature, such as his, seemed to involve terrors much | 
more extreme than any threatened form of death. But | 
when he at last yielded to the conviction which had 
long been entertained by all around,—unless, perhaps, 
the woman, his supposed associate in crime,—than 
the whole strength of his soul,—feeble in its best mo- 
ments—seemed to give way on the instant. Every 
show of manhood was forgotten. There was no pride 
of appearances—no struggle to maintain a decent show 
of fortitude and firmness—but the miserable culprit | 
sunk down into the most lamentable imbecility to the 
shame of all around him. 

“Mercy! mercy! For the sake of the Blessed Virgin, 
have mercy upon me, Don Velasquez,” he shrigked 
rather than pleaded, when the determined aspects of | 
the men appointed to convey him to the boat, and the 
violent grasp of Juan, upon his shoulder, silenced all 
doubts as to the real intentions of his tyrant, to carry 
out his sentence, in full, as it had been delivered. The 
hard-souled saiiors, as much in scorn as in pity, recoil- 
ed from the piercing feminine entreaty of the victim, 
and left him free for the moment, as if in doubt whe- | 
ther Velasquez might not yield to supplications, which | 
were urged with such a humiliating disregard to man- 
hood. Falling wpon his knees, he crawled toward the | 
spot where sat the arbiter of his fate, glowring in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


enjoyment of that bitter, sweet morsel which is so 
grateful to the maligant and revengeful nature. In his 
eyes,—had those of the victim not been blinded .by his 
own tears—had he not been too base to venture to ac- 
company his entreaties by a resolute look upon the face 
of him upon whose word his fate rested—he might 
have seen how hopeless were all his pleadings. But 
he saw nothing, as he crawled along the deck to the 
feet of the tyrant,—but the terrible danger which he 
was anxious to escape. Could he have seen the inex- 
pressible scorn which dilated the nostrils and curled 
the lips of the woman,—could he have heard her bitter 
and only half suppressed accents of loathing—mutter- 
ed between her gnashing teeth !—But they could not 
have changed his nature ! 

**Can he not die! Can he not die! Anything but 
this!’ And yet,” she continued—herself unconscious 
that she spoke—*‘ Yet how should it be that one who had 
not the soul to slay his enemy, in the moment when all 
that made life precious lay in the blow,—how should 
it be that he should aim the weapon at his own blood- 
less heart, though to escape this most loathsome tyran- 
ny!” 

** Beware !”’—was the word, whispered close beside 
her ear, from the lips of Juan de Sylva. “ Beware! 
jest a worse fate befall thee even than his! Would’st 
thou peril life for such a reptile!” 

She was silent at the suggestion. Not that she had 
any fears of death ; but, just then, her quick thought 
and resolute spirit suddenly conceived its own method 
for escape and vengeance. Other emotions than those 
of scorn filled her bosom, as the whisper of Juan, like 
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the hissing of a hateful serpent, filled her ears ; and, in 
their sudden consciousness, she trembled lest her feel- 


ing should declare itself aloud, in spite of the resolute | 


will which she invoked to curb and keep itin. The 


emotion, which her lips did not declare, was conspicu- | 


ous, for the instant, on her countenance,and remained 
unseen, only in consequence of the absorbing nature 
of the event in progress at the feet of Velasquez. To 
this spot the abject culprit had continued to crawl, un- 
restrained by the stern commands of his tyrant not to 
approach him, To his knees he clung, though the 
latter strove to shake him off, and to spurn him away 
with the members which were too heavily swathed 
and bandaged to suffer him to use them with any effi- 
ciency for sucha purpose His pleadings, which were 
of a sort to move loathing rather than pity, produced 
no feeling of either kind in the breast of Velasquez. 
They provoked his merriment rather. He grinned as 
he beheld the writhings of the wretched creature be- 
fore him. He had a sorry jest for all his contortions. 


Verily, the Spanish adventurers of that day in Ameri- | 


ca, were a terrible banditti! of these, Velasquez was a 
proper specimen. When his victim appealed to him 
for the sake of his widowed mother at Segovia, he an- 
swered—‘ I shall tell her of thy possessions, Lopez ;— 
she shall hear of thy elevation. She was always a 
woman of rare ambition. Did I not know her in her 
younger days? Know’st thou not that she once dis- 
posed her mantilla so that she might make captive of 
me% Had she done so, verily, it might have been 
mine own son, for whom this Isle of Lovers hath been 
found. I shall tell her of thy fortune, Lopez. She 
shall rejoice in thy principality ; and, it may be, will 
find her way out to thee, seeking to share in the wealt) 
of thy dominions. Enough now,—take him hence, I 
tell thee ;—Juan, son,—wilt thou not see the Prince be- 
stowed upon his empire! I begin to weary of this 
fondness.” 

Again the officers approached, and again they hesita- 
ted,—all but Juan—as the cries of the wretched imbecile 
rang through the vessel. The sailors would still have 
suffered him to urge his prayers for mercy, but Juan 
had no such yielding nature, and he knew, better than 
they, how profitless were all entreaties. He had re- 
solved, for his own purposes, that there should be no 


relentings in the brutal spirit of Velasquez. He left | 
the side of Maria de Pacheco, at the summons of his | 


uncle, and, with his own hand, grappled the victim, 
while giving the word to the sailors chosen to assis 
him. But, rising to his feet, Lopez dashed away from 
the grasp of his as 
supplication to Velasquez. His terrors gave him won- 








derful strength, and a faculty of speech scarcely less | 


wonderful. He was positively eloquent. Never was 
prayer for mercy more passionate, or more pregnant 


with the best argument in behalf of mercy. They | 
touched all hearts but the two, alone, whom it had | 


been of any avail to move. These were immovable. 


Again were his entreaties answered by scurril jest, | 


mocking suggestion and derisive laughter. The taste 
for the sports of the tauridor, who tortures the bull to 
madness before he bestows the coup de grace, could 
alone afford any likeness to the.sort of pleasure which 
this sea despot enjoyed in the fruitless agonies of his 
victim. It was in asort of defianve, produced by very 
shame and despair, that the culprit rose at length to 
his feet, and folding his arms upon his breast, submit- 
ted to the fate, from which, it was evident, that no de- 
gree of humiliation could possibly suffice to save him. 


sailant, and once more rushed in | 


A smile softened the features of Maria de Pacheco. 
}**It is well!’ she murmured to herself. ‘A little 
sooner and the shaine would have been spared to both!” 
The victim seemed to hear her accents, though not to 
understand them. He turned a timid glance toward 
| her, but her eye no longer sought his own. She was 
| conscious that other eyes were then keenly fixed on 
| both. 

The boat was declared to be in readiness. The 
|month’s store of provisions, accorded by Velasquez, 
| were thrown into her ;—the spear and the crossbow 
| followed ; and the hands of the seamen, appointed to 
convey the Maroon, were fastened firmly en his shoul- 
|der. He was now subdued to submission, if not re- 
| conciled to his fate. He no longer opposed himself to 


| their efforts, and though he still spoke the language of 


entreaty, it was no longer addressed to his tyrant. 

*Oh! my countrymen,—Antonio, Pedro—is it you 
who do me thus—is it you, my countrymen, who help 
to give me up to such a dreadful doom.” 

Such was the touching appeal, made toancient com- 
rades, which the poor wretch uttered at the parting 
moment. They looked downward, in silence, but 
did not relax their hold upon him. 

* And Iam to perish on that desolate island ;—and 
the people of iny own land, leave me to this solitude! 
They hear the voice of my prayer, and shut their ears 
against it! Iam never more to hear human speech— 
never more to look upon Christian face,—nor call any 
man brother or triend again. Oh! Spaniards, brothers, 


friends, countrymen !—will you doom me thus—will 
you desert me thus to the solitude of the sea, which is 
worse than any death. Christians! help—speak for 
me—save me !” 

“There was a moisture in the eyes of the weather- 
beaten seamen who stood around him. At this mo- 
ment, the woman advanced suddenly, and stood before 
Velasquez. Juan beheld her purpose in her counte- 
nance, and whispered as she passed him—* Beware !”” 
She heard, but did not heed the warning. 

Velasquez !’—she spoke with firmness— Surely, 
you have carried this jest far enough. You cannot 
mean really to devote this wretched man to this place 





of desolation !” 

*‘ Jest!” exclaimed the other; “ Jest, call you it? 
By my faith, but you have very merrily described a 
very serious ceremonial. Yet, if there be a jest design- 


}ed at all, I see that it hath been omitted. Ho, Juan, 
| bring forth the guitar of our Prince. See you that it 
| be slung about the neck of Don Lopez. It hath a band 
of crimson—truly, the fitting color fora sovereign. It 
will help him to remember his old songs when in the 
enjoyment of his new seigniory. He shali have his 
ditty and jest together. It were cruel, Lady mine! to 
| deprive. him of that which hath been so much his 
nightly solace!’ Eh! what say’st thou?” 

The person addressed, recoiled as if from the tongue 
of the viper. She was silent, unless the thought which 
moved her lips, but did not escape in words, might be 
construed into speech. “ At all events—it is but death, 
| —but death, after all! He hath weapons, and the sea 
rolls at his feet. He hath but to will, and his exile ends 
ina moment!’ We shorten a scene which was only 
too painfully protracted. The victim was hurried to 
the boat. His feet pressed the lonely islet of which he 
was mockingly declared the Prince. He stood erect, but 
not in the consciousness of sway. His eyes were fixed 
upon the vessel from which he was torn, and in which 
he saw nothing but the country. the friends, the familiar 
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faces, from which he was forever sundered. He was 
unconscious of the mocking performance, when Juan 
de Sylva hung the guitar about his neck. The awk- 
ward appendage was no burden to him at such a mo- 
ment. The faces of those who had placed him upon 
the sands were turned away. The sound of their part- 
ing voices had died away upon his ears. The boat 
was pushed from the shore ;—yet he still stood, with a 
stare of vacant misery in his aspect, upon the spot 
where they had placed him. Long after the prow of 
the boat had been turned for the ship, he could be seen 
in the same place, with the ludicrous decoration upon 
his breast, while, with still uplifted hands, he seemed 
to implore the sympathy of his comrades and the mer- 
cy of his tyrant. But of neither was he vouchsafed 
any proofs. Mercy was none—sympathy was power- 
less to save. Even she!—But of her he dared not 
think! She had been his fate ; and though, in his soul, 
he dared not blame her, yet when she rose to recollec- 
tion, it was always to provoke a sentiment of bitterness 
which a nobler spirit never could have felt. He saw 
the boat rejoin the vessel. He saw once more her 
broad sails spread forth tocatch the breeze. Gradually, 
they lessened beneath his gaze. The world which held 
his soul and his hope, grew smaller and smaller, con- 
tracting to a speck, which, at length, faded utterly 
away in the deepening haze which girdled the horizon. 
Then, when his eyes failed any longer to delude him 
with a hope,—did he fall prostrate upon the sands, in a 
swooning condition, which, for the time, wholly and 
happily obliterated the terrible sense of his desolation. 





It will not be difficult with many persons, to compre- 
hend how a condition of utter solitude should not ne- 


cessarily produce a sense of pain. To the man of 


great mental resources, and of a habit contemplative 
and thoughtful, such a condition would be apt rather 
to suggest ideas of complete security and repose, which 
would be friendly to the enjoyment of a favorite indul- 
gence. To spirits whom the world has soured—whom 
the greedy strifes of men have offended,—men of mice 
sensibilities and jealous affections, whose friendships 
have"proved false, and wounded, as so many deceitful 
reeds which have broken and pierced their sides ;—to 
the heart of deep and earnest passions robbed of those 
upon whom all the heart’s affections have been set ;— 
these, all, might rejoice in an abode fiom which the 
trying services, and vexing necessities, and disquieting 
obtrusions, of social life, were shut out and excluded 
forever. But Lopez de Levya was not one of these! 
He was young, and handsome, and hopeful, and this 
was his first trouble. The world still loomed out before 
his vision, the gay and songfil paradise which youth- 
ful fancies describe it still. There were warm passions 
and eager sympathies in his soul still to be gratified ; 
and though we may not regard him as a person to 
whom affections of any kind were very necessary, yet 
had he a bosom filled with those which glow from an 
intense appetite for praise—which could have their 
gratification only in a world of beings like himself. It 
would be impossible to describe the utter desolation 
which possessed the bosom of the unhappy wretch 
when he did finally awaken to realize the fact that he 
was left alone—utterly abandoned by his comrades,— 
upon an obscure islet of the Caribbean Sea! Jt was a 
long time, indeed, before he could utterly conceive his 
own situation—a long time before he could persuade 
himself that the stubborn and unrelenting spirit of 
Velasquez had absolutely resolved that such should be 











hisdoom. For hours—until the midnight came with 
its sad and drooping stars, looking down mournfully 
upon the billows of the ever chiding ocean ;—until the 
daylight came, and tae red sun, rushing up from the 
Eastern waters, rose angry and fiery, and blazing down 
upon the little islet with the fierce glance of a destroy- 
ing despot ;—for the first dreary interval, from sun to 
sun, he still cherished the hope that this was but a trial 
of his strength—a cruel experiment upon his youth, 
and courage ;—and, recovering from the first feelings 
of consternation, when at sunset the dusky white sails 
of the vessel finally disappeared from sight, the unhap- 
py wretch still flattered himself that, with the morning, 
he should hail her outline once more upon his horizon, 
catch the glitter of her foaming prow coming to his 









rescue. And with this hope he clung to the beach all 
night. He slept not—how could he sleep? Even for 


one night how intense was the desolation of that scene. 
There was the eternal sighing and moaning of the sea, 
which, toward the morning, subsided into calm and 
slept on, as if still dreaming of future tempests. And 
there were voices all around him of strange animals 
and wild fowl,—sometimes a chirp, as of an insect, 
and sometimes the scream of some passionate bird ;— 
and, anon, a great plunge in the waters as if of some 
mighty beast leaving its place of sleep upon the land. 
It was among the misfortunes of Lopez de Levya that 
he was no hero, and all these sounds inspired him with 
terror. Not less terrible to him were those wild, deep 
mysterious eyes of the stars, slowly passing over him, 
and looking down, as if to see whether he slept, in their 
passage to the deep. Never was night and situation so 
full of charm, yet so full of the awful and the terrible. 
Reautiful, indeed, surpassingly beautiful and sweet, 
was the strange wild charm of that highly spiritual 
mingling of land and ocean ;—that small and lovely 
islet, just rising above the deep, so thoroughly environ- 
ed by its rocking billows, shone upon by that wilder- 
ness of stars; breathed over by that pure zephyr glid- 
ing in with perfume and blessing from the South ; and 
haunted by unknown sounds, from strange creatures of 
the sea and sky, who, in a life of perpetual freedom, 
could never know the feeling of desolation or of exile. 
But the wild romance and the wondrous beauty of the 
scene, were lost upon the man who had no higher idea 
of possession of the intellectual nature than such as PY 
could be drawn from association with his fellow. The 
region, unoccupied by man, however beautiful in it- 
self, could bring no joy, no peace to the bosom of the 
exile. Velasquez knew the real nature of his victim. 
He well knew that Lopez had no sympathy with the 
mute existence of sea and sky; of earth and air; and 
of those more exquisite essences, which, in such a sit- 
uation, the imaginative nature would have joyed to 
conjure up from the spiritual world, he thought only 
with terror and reluctance. He did fancy that voices 
came to him upon the night air ;—the voices of men 
and in a strange, unusual language ;—and he instantly 
trembled with fears of the cannibal—the anthropo- 
phagi, who were supposed, at that period, to be the 
only inhabitants of these regions. Butthe night passed 
over in security. He opened his eyes upon another 
day, in the solitude of that wild abode, ere yet the sun 
had warmed with his gay tints the gray mansions of 
the East. He opened his eyes upon the sea and sky as 
before. The billows were rolling slowly away at his 
feet, in long low courses, but slightly lifted by the 
breezes of the dawn. Vainly were his eyes stretched 
out over the watery waste, in the pathway of the de- 
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parted vessel. The vast plain of ocean spread away 
before him unbroken by a speck ; and when the sun 
rushed up visibly into the heavens, and laid bare the 
whole bright circumference of the deep, for many a 
league, undarkened by an object, then the conviction 
of his utter loneliness—his life of future loneliness— 
forced itself upon the heart of the wretched youth ; and 
flinging himself once more upon the earth, he thrust 
his fingers into the sands, and cried aloud in the depth 
of his agony—“ Jesu! it is true!—it is true!—and Iam 
left—left by my people,—to perish here alone!” 

We spare his lamentations,—his entreaties,—as if 
there were still some human being at hand, who might 
afford him relief and consolation,—to whom he might 
appeal for succor and protection. Prayerhe had none. 
The name of the Deity, of the Savior, and the Virgin, 
were sometimes upon his lips; but the utterance was 
habitual, as he had been accustomed to employ them 
in mere idleness and indifference. Three days passed 
in which despair had full possession of his faculties. 
In this time he lay crouching upon the beach during 
the days, and gazing vacantly in the direction in which 
the ship had gone. At night he retreated to higher 
ground, filled with apprehensions of great monsters of 
the sea,—of the seas themselves ;—lest, rising suddenly, 
endued with a human or fiendish will, they might ga- 
ther round him while he slept, and hurry him off, be- 
yond escape, to their gloomy abysses. A small clump 
of trees afforded him the semblance ofa shelter. Here 
he lay from nightfall to dawn, only sleeping in the utter 
exhaustion of nature, and suffering, at all other times, 
from every sort of terror. The stars, looking down 
through the palm leaves overhead, with their mild, sad 
aspects, seemed to him so many mocking and malig- 
nant angels exulting in his condition. The moaning 
of the sea, and the murmurs of the nightwind, were 
all so many voices of terror appointed to deride him in 
his desolation, and impress his heart with a sense of 
unknown dangers. The rush of great wings occasion- 
ally along the shore, or the rustle of smaller ones in the 
boughs above him—perhaps of creatures as timid as 
himself,—kept him wakeful with constant apprehen- 
sions; and, at moments of the midnight, a terrible bel- 
lowing, as of some sea-beast rising to the shore, or leav- 
ing it with a plunge that echoed throughout the islet,— 
struck a very palsy to his heart, that, for the time, 
seemed to silence all its vibrations. Let us leave the 
miserable outcast, thus suffering and apprehensive, 
while we return to the inmates of the vessel by whom 
he was abandoned. 

He was not wholly abandoned.’ Maria de Pacheco, 
the woman, who, like himself, was, in some degree, 
a victim also to the will, ifnot the tyranny, of Don Velas- 
quez, was not the creature tamely to submit to in- 
justice, however she might prudently seem to do so. 
We need not ask whether there was aay real attach- 
ment between herself and the poor creature whom 
we have seen “ marooned.” It is probable that the 
degree of regard which she entertained for him was 
small. He was not the man to fix the affections, toa 
very large extent, of a woman of so proud and fear- 
less a soul. The feebleness which he had shown, had 
probably lessened the attachment of a heart, which, in 
the possession of large natural courage of its own, might 
well despise that of one, who had displayed so little. 
But as little did she love the man of whom she had be- 
come the slave; we may add, almost without her own 
consciousness, and at the will of another, by whom 








she had been sold at a very early age. She was still 
comparatively young; but with advanced intellect, 
and an experience that left itno longer immature. 
Born under the burning sky of Andalusia, tutored in 
the camp of the Gitano, though not one of Zingaro race, 
she had soon acquired an intensity of mood which was 
only surpassed by her capacity of subduing it to quiet, 
under a rigid and controlling will. Loathing the sway 
of her tyrant, revolting at his person, she was as little 
disposed to regard with favor the affections which had 
been proffered her, of his more subtle and malignant 
nephew. The person of Juan de Silva, graceful and 
showy as it was, could not blind her to his heartless 
vanities, and that dangerous cunning of character, 
which so admirably cooperated with the mocking and 
fiendish coldness of hissoul. If she loathed Velasquez, 
she feared, as well as loathed, De Silva; and feared 
him the more, as, in possession of the secret of his in- 
fidelity to his uncle, she was yet made fully conscious 
of the truth of his boast, that any revelation of it, which 
she might make to the latter, would avail but little 
against him. But, though anxious, she was not the 
woman to despair! She revolted too greatly at her 
own condition of restraint, bondage and denial, to yield 
even temporarily todespondency. In the moment that 
saw her feeble and wretched lover consigned to the 
lonely islet of the Caribbees, she made a secret resolve 
to avenge his fate or to peril her own person. She 
clearly had no absorbing passion for the vietim. It 
was evident that she could still maintain a prudent 
restraint upon her feelings at the moment of their 
greatest trial;—but the highest and proudest heart 
needs something for affection—some other upon which 
to lean for sympathy—and which, at least, makes a 
show of responsive interest in its affections. It was 
thus that she had turned a willing ear to the professed 
devotion of Lopez de Levya—his tastes and his gentle- 
ness, contrasting with the brutality of all around her, 
and making her somewhat indifferent to his feebleness 
of will and courage. But she had not fancied his im- 
becility to be so great as the hour of trial had shown it. 
Though scorning his weakness, she yet sympathized 
in his cruel destiny. The respite which had, been 
given him from death, by the capricious tyranny of 
Velasquez, suggested to her mind, a hope of his future 
extrication. Food had been left with him sufficient 
for a month. What might not be done in that space 
of time, by a subtle thought, and a determined spirit ? 
In a moment, Maria de Pacheco had her plans con- 
ceived, and her soul nerved to the prosecution of a 
single purpose. But she had an opponent, not less 
subtle than herself, the person of Juan de Silva; and 
the keen scrutinizing eye which he fixed upon her, as 
she turned from the spot upon which Lopez had been 
left, seemed to denote an indistinct conception of the 
purpose which had passed that very instant through 
her soul. But she was not discouraged by this fear. 

* Well,” said he, in a whisper—* you see how hope- 
less is the struggle! What is left for you, but—” and 
a smile of mixed fondness and significance closed the 
sentence. The ready expression of the woman’s face 

yas made to accord happily with the single word with 
which she furnished an equally expressive conclusion : 

**Death !”” 

*No! no!” said he,— You will not die—you shall 
not! You shall live to be far more truly the mistress 
of the Dian de Burgos, than she finds you now. Why 
should we be enemies, Maria ?”’ 

** Beware ! your uncle’s eye is upon us!” 
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He turned away, and this single sentence, as it 
seemed to denote a disposition to make a secret be- 
tween them, brought a fresh hope to the soul of the 
young man. He smiled, and glided to his uncle. 
Maria smiled also, but it was with a sterner feeling— 
not a less hepeful one, perhaps, but one in which 
bitterness was a much more positive ingredient than 
delight. 

“T must baffle his vigilance ;”—she muttered to her- 
self. ‘‘ He only need be feared, and he must be met 
and vanquished! Ay! but how!—How! I must man- 
age this ;—and I will!” 

Her eyes followed his retreating form as she spoke. 
They noted quickly the jaunty air of self conceit which 
marked his movement; they scorned the showy and 
quaintly cut garments which he wore, and the profuse 
decorations of his neck and breast—and the quick in- 
stincts of the woman at once suggested an answer to 
her doubts. 

* How, but through his vanity! He would be loved, 
as he would be admired and. watched. Well !—he 
shall be loved, love as he desires! The task is a hard 
one enough truly—but it shall be done! Juan de Silva, 
you shall be loved! You, at least, shall believe it—you 
will believe it ; and this will suffice !” 

In this she expressed a portion of her policy. It will 
be all that we need to show at present. How she 
pursued this policy—by what constant, hourly prac- 
tices—by what adroit feminine arts—and with what 
fixedness of purpose—need only be suggested. The 
details would be too numerous. But she was encour- 
aged to perseverance by success.. She had reason to 
believe that she had succeeded in disarming the jeal- 
ousies, and in awakening the hopes, of her enemy. 
They both maintained a judicious regard for the exac- 
tions of Velasquez; but there were hours when he 
slept, or when he suffered, when they might throw 
aside their caution, and speak together without fear or 
interruption. It is by no means strange that the most 
artful should be imposed upon by arts such as he him- 
selfemploys. But what is so blind as vanity? What 
creature so easily baited as the self-worshipper, when 
the food tendered him is that which increases his love 
of self. To make such a one satisfied with himself, is 
most surely to gain his confidence in you ;—to persuade 
him that he is as much an object of your idolatry as of 
his own, is to obtain access to the few open avenues 
which conduct to his affections. Maria de Pacheco 
had not been vainly tutored in the arts of the Gitano. 
Beautiful in person, graceful in carriage, skilled equally 
in the song, the dance and the story, she put in exercise 

all her powers of attraction, to bind more securely the 
spells which she aimed to put upon the creature whom 
she yet loathed with most complete aversion. Inthree 
weeks after the ** marooning” of her timid lover, she 
had succeeded in possessing Juan de Silva with the 
notion that the victim ceased to be remembered. So 
credulous dc the most vigilant and suspicious become, 
when blinded by an absorbing passion. The two were 
alone together on the vessel’s deck, as she swept, one 
gloomy night, along the waste of sea in silence. Don 
Velasqnez had but a little before been conveyed below. 
He slept! Maria had ministered to him in song and 
story as was her wont, with Juan beside her. The de- 
parture of Velasquez had left them free to resume a 
conversation which had been begun before. He had 
been emboldened by the tenor of a previous dialogue. 
is hand grasped that of the lady. She suffered him 


drawn ; but, could her features have been seen, through 
the dim veil of night which covered them, the infatua- 
ted youth beside her, blinded by her charms, and be- 
guiled by her arts, would have shrunk with fear from 
the deep and vindictive loathing which they betrayed, 
while she submitted so quietly to his caresses. The 
secret thought of Juan de Silva was one of delighted 
vanity. Could that thought but- have found its way 
into speech, it would have congratulated himself upon 
the admirable address which he had shown, in sub- 
duing a spirit which he had hitherto found invincible. 
He did suffer some words to escape him which con- 


lips more closely together, with difficulty maintaining 
the silence which, if broken at that moment, would 
have overwhelmed him with her loathing and her 
scorn. 

* You have forgiven me all, Maria ?’ he whispered 
tenderly, fully assured of her answer 

** What was there to be forgiven ?” 

“The fate of Lopez!” 

A slight convulsive shiver passed over the form of 
the woman, and it required a strong effort to keep from 
withdrawing herself from his embrace, with a show 
of horror such as one might express in detaching him- 
self from the folds of a serpent. He continued: 

** But it was in my devotion that I sought to destroy. 
It was because you were so loved, that he was so much 
hated. I was well assured that, for so mean a spirit, 
you could not long have suffered pain, and now” 

** You were right,” she said, interrupting him ; “right 
—but you ;—what is your spirit, Juan?’ 

**My spirit !” 

“Yes! your spirit! your courage, your pride, your 
character ?—Your person is pleasing to the eye—your 
talents to the mind! You have grace, beauty and ac- 
complishments, but” 

“But, what!” The vanity of the youth had taken 
the alarm. He spoke eagerly and with anxiety. She 
hesitated to reply, the better to increase this anxiety ; 
and he renewed his entreaties forexplanation. She at 
length gave it. 

“Shall I always be loved by thesubordinate? Shall 
the person whom I love, be always the creature of ano- 
ther’s will?” 

* You mistake, my Maria. You should know by 
this time, that I can do what I please with my un- 
cle.” 

** Why, so you may, but in what manner is it done? 
By treachery,—by falsehood,—by meanness,—by de- 
scending to low arts and petty falsehoods. Let the 
truth but reach the ears of Velasquez, and he will ma- 
roon you as quickly as he did Lopez de Levya.” 
**Perhaps so,—but there’s no reason that the truth 
shall reach his ears ?” 

** That may be, but shall we live always in terror of 
the truth—always in the base security of alie. I tell 
you, Juan de Silva, such is my spirit, that I demand in 
the object of my devotion, manliness of soul—the cou- 
rage of speech without fear,—the spirit to act without 
subterfuge—the will to command for himself, and 
through himself, and not as the mere creature of ano- 
ther! And, why should you, with your talents for com- 
mand,—why should you be the lackey of your uncle? 
—that feeble despot, who—but no! no !—what need ? 
You will not, you cannot understand the nature which 
I feel,—the spirit which sways sovereign in my soul!” 
* Ay, Maria, but I do feel, I do understand you.” 











tain it. Hecarried it tohis lips. It was not with- 


* Impossible, Juan, or you would rather be with me 


veyed to her mind this idea; and she compressed her 
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, power to keep my affections—if, in short, I can say to 
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the sole possessor of some desolate isle such as that 
given to Lopez de Levya, than—” 

But how, if we be sole here—here, with the lovely 
Dian de Burgos ‘for our palace, and the seas of the 
west for our empire ?” 

She laid her finger upon his wrist—but a single fin- 
ger,—and slowly murmured in his ears—‘‘ This were, 
indeed, something, but I tell you, Juan de Silva,—you 
are not the man for this. Your uncle! - 

** And if I prove to you that I am, Maria ;—if I show 
you that I can fling aside my scruples when it will 
serve my purpose to do so;—and that no ties which 
deny me the gratification of my passions, have the 





you, Maria de Pacheco, the Dian de Burgos, hence- 
forward, is mine solely,—wilt thou share with me the 
sovereignty ?” 

** Alas! Juan, I should dread lest old age seize me, 
ere I ascend my throne!” 

**Demonios! but another week shall not pass ere 
thou hast it all!” 

Were it so!—but—” The pause was full of mean- 
ing. 

** Wilt thou promise me, Maria !—” 

Will I not ?” 

**And thou wilt deny me no more, if I show thee 
that no voice speaks in authority here but mine ?”’ 








** Show me that, Juan ;—make thyself supreme, and | 
thou shalt be as sovereign over Maria de Pacheco, as | 
thou wilt then be over Dian de Burgos. But thy un- | 
cle!” 

**Speak not of him!—Enough! Think’st thou I! 
love this servitude any more than thou dost? Think’st | 
thou it better pleases me than thee that I should min-! 


ister to one, brutal and bedridden, whose feebleness 
checks our adventure and lessens our spoils.” 

**But how wilt thou it 

“Nay, sweet, let not the manner of the thing dis- 
turb thee. Better, indeed, that thou should’st not 
know. Thou shalt see if I lack manliness. Thou 
shalt see if I fail when the moment needs. Iam no 
Lopez de Levya—no mere singer, my Maria. Ah! if 
I prove not myself worthy of thy spirit—if I show thee 
not! Thou didst not know me, Maria—thou doubtest 
still,—thou dost not know me yet. Yet, I tell thee, for 
a love such as thou can’st give me, thou shalt see me 
do such deeds as were terrible as death to other 
men !”? 

The unresisting hand of the womari was carried to 
his lips as he spoke, as if he would affirm thereon the 
resolution which he had expressed. Yet even as he 
kissed them, her fingers, moved by the feeling in her 
soul, could have grappled his throat in mortal struggle. 
They separated for the night, and the exulting spirit of 
Maria declared the conscious triumph in secret solilo- 
quy. 

* Ay! ay! methinks, I have thee. It is sure. I do 
not mistake the blindness which is in this passion. 
He will do! He will perform what he doth not yet 
promise. The son of the sister, shall do murder upon 
the life of the brother that has nurtured him. He is 
mine! The Dian de Burgos shall be mine. Yet, it 
will need that it bedone quickly. The month is nearly 
gone! Another week!—but one—one week! Well! 
I must be patient. I must subdue my soul, while I 
work with other weapons. Juan de Sylva, I shall take 
thee in thy own snare, or I have never used the snare 
of woman !”” 








THE RESCUE; A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT 


We are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur, 
They’ll have fleet steeds who follow, quoth young Lochinvar. 


ir was in the latter days of the reign of Francis the 
First of France, in the last days of chivalry, that won- 
drous spirit-dazzling institution, which was even then 
becoming gradually extinct, and which very soon 
thereafter vanished altogether from the earth, except in 
so far as it still held a dwelling, as a high thing and 
holy, and set aside from common uses, in the souls of 
a few—the noble men of nature. 

It was, I say, in the latter days of the reign of Fran- 
cis the First of France, while that indomitable Prince 
was draining his realm of its best blood in bootless 
strife with his imperial rival, that, when the sun was 
high on a sultry day of summer, an unusual degree of 
bustle and agitation might have been observed in the 
courtyard and about the gates of a small but beautiful 
castle, situated in the most romantic portion of Au- 
vergne. 

This bustle was evidently, however, of the gayest 
and most peaceful description. Banners indeed flaun- 
ted on the towers, and plumes waved, and weapons 
glittered on the walls; but the bearers of the partizans 
and halberts, which glinted back the sun-beams so 





merrily resplendent, were clad, not in arms of proof, 





but in rich gala dresses ; and the music, which came 
pouring out from the open windows of the great hall, 
was of a soft and festive character that spoke of love 
and feasting rather than blows and death. 

It was the betrothal feast of Blanche of Nerestan 
with the young lord of Roche en Regnier. 

And all was joy and merriment, wild mirth and loud 
congratulation.—All save one heart, that of the fair 
young bride. 

Betrothed when a prattling infant in her mother’s 
arms to the boy heir of a neighboring seigniory, bound 
by the iron laws of inexorable custom, she had grown 
up into youth, and beauty, and the gift—oh! is it not 
curse—of fine and delicate sensibilities—grown up to 
find her hand fettered, while her heart was free ; soon 
to be free no longer but irrevocably given to another. 

Reluctance had grown gradually into loathing, but 
neither cold looks nor words of scorn could deter the 
lord of Roche en Regnier from insisting in his pursuit 
of Blanche ; neither a candid exposition of her feelings, 
nor an appeal to all that there was of honor and of 
generosity in his nature could bend him from his iron 
resolution. It was not the beaux yeux, but the broad 
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lands of Blanche of Nerestan, which had fixed the 
heart of Lord Adrian. 

And now the day had come, and all delays were 
ended ; the suitor was inexorable, the father stern, and 
the lady, despite of tears and protestations, despite of 
anger and disdain, must sign the fatal contract at high 
noon, which must dissever her forever from him she 
loved so truly, must give her, soul and body, to him 
whom she abhorred more and more, as she became 
more intimately acquainted with his manners and his 
mind. 

The hands of the clock pointed to the half hour be- 
fore the fated period, the notaries were in the hall with 
the broad parchments spread upon the board, lacking 
two little signatures alone to make them instruments 
indissoluble, for the weal or wo of two immortal beings. 
The father of the lady, a tall, stern, straight,gray soldier, 
with a heart as soft as the steel cuirass beneath which 
it had beaten at Marignano, and Pavia, and manners 
as polished as the Spanish blade which hung on his 
thigh, stood in calm converse with the man, to whose 
arms, the living tomb of her young affections, he had 
doomed his motherless child. Lord Adrian de Roche 
en Regnier, a slender fairhaired and effeminate youth, 
whose long light ringlets and soft blooming cheeks 
might have rendered him the curled darling of some 
light ladies, but whose expression was neither dignified 
nor gentle, characteristic neither of mind nor manhood, 
appeared to listen to the curt phrases of his future fa- 
ther-in-law ; but it was clear from the wandering of 
his eye and the nervous flutter with which he kept his 
cap and plume, as they hung by his side, in constant 
agitation, that what little intellect he had was faraway 
from the discourse, and that he answered mechanically 
if not at random. 

He seemed to be listening with a sharpened ear for 
some distant or imaginary sound, nor would it have 
been a very wild conjecture which should have set 
him down as one awake to the possibility of some 
coming peril, perhaps afraid of the return of some bold 
and successful rival. 

And who was that rival? who was that happy or 
unhappy man, who owned as Lord de facto, though 
Adrian might be lord de jure, the true heart of Blanche 
of Nerestan ? 

Who had not heard in those days of Raoul de Ven- 
tador, the winner of that title when all were forward 
and all gallant, of being still in every fight 
The foremost of the foremost, and the bravest of the brave— 


of Raoul de Ventador, who when a boy of fourteen 
years, fighting a page beneath his father’s banner in 
that combat of giants, as old Thasechal Trioulso well 
styled Marignano, had killed three Switzers with his 
own hand, and relieved and remounted the heroic king 
himself, when unhorsed and at the mercy of the two 
handed broadswords of the fierce mountaineers—of 
Raoul de Ventador, who was dubbed knight, at once 
from page, upon that field of blood by the victorious 
blade of Francis—of Raoul de Ventador, a voluntary 
prisoner with his king at red Pavia; and now the best 
lance in Lautree’s magnificent army, which had oflate 
delievered the Holy father of the Church from his im- 
perial enemies. 

Such was the man to whom Blanche of Nerestan’s 
heart was given, when her hand was to be given to 
another. Such was the man, to anticipate whose re- 
turn the day of the betrothals had been anticipated ; for 
they who knew the youthful hero, knew that to win 





her hand while free, had he but known that freedom 
menaced, he would have asserted space no obstacle, 
and death itself no loss. 

And well might Roche-en-Regnier tremble, even 
now in the certainty of his success, in the plenitude of 
his advantage over his absent rival; for strange things 
were accustomed things in those days; and to slay a 
husband to liberate and wed a widow would have 
been as much in harmony with the spirit of the age, 
as to take bloody vengeance for a real wrong would 
have been in keeping with the character of Raoul de 
Ventador. 

But where was the lady Blanche, while friends, and 
kinsmen, bridegroom and father, guests and votaries> 
laymen and priests awaited her coming in the hall ; 
and only half beguiled the time by dallying with the 
rich meats, and draining mighty cups of the generous 
wines which loaded the abundant side-boards ? 

Alone, alone—gazing out sadly and wistfully from a 
high window of her turret chamber, upon a grove of 
dark pines and larches, with here and there a grassy 
glade among the ever verdant branches, which feathered 
all the hill that swept down to the northward of the 
castle, to its very walls. 

She was extremely lovely ; and the magnificence of 
her attire, the beautiful attire of the most splendid age 
the world has ever witnessed, if possible, enhanced her 
loveliness. A graceful hood of purple velvet adorned 
with rich embroidery of gold, covered the crown of her 
head, and fell down on either side below her ears, 
allowing only a broad braid of superb black hair, al- 
most as massive as the strands of a cable, to appear in 
front and beneath it, and behind, low down in the 
nape of the neck, a solid plait of the same redundant 
luxuriance and rare lustre. Her dress of purple silk, 
all wrought in arebesques of gold, came high up on her 
throat, where it was fastened by a splendid sapphire ; 
but so closely was it fitted to her form, that the whole 
contour of her broad falling shoulders, the whole mod- 
eling of her exquisitely shaped arms, the smallest out- 
lines of her full developed breast, and symmetrical 
waist, were revealed to the admiring eye, as clearly as 
if no garment had concealed their voluptuous charms ; 
below her waist interrupted by no belt or seam or 
girdle, it seemed to expand spontaneously and fall down 
to her small feet and shapely ancles in a rich mass of 
gorgeous draperies. Her features were as beautiful, 
as they should be to mate with such a form: a pure 
low forehead, penciled with equal arches of fine ebony, 
large lustrous, languid eyes, a nose chiseled on Phidias’s 
finest models, a mouth fashioned, as it would seem, 
only for smiles and kisses, a warm rich complexion, 
the gift of the sunny south—if these make beauty, 
when combined with all that fire of intellect, and light- 
ning of the soul, which belong to beings only of the 
highest organization—then Blanche of Nerestan was 
beautiful—ye Gods ! how beautiful. 

But her warm complexion was now wan and pale as 
November’s moonshine ; and her large lustrous eye was 
veiled and dim, though tearless; and the curl of her 
lovely lip was subdued into sadness. Her chin was prop- 
ped on one hand, the elbow resting on the stone win- 
dow sill; with the other arm hung down listlessly by 
her right side—listlessly! Yet its fingers grasped the 
hilt of a richly jeweled poniard, and grasped it as 
tightly as if they would have embedded themselves in 
the chased goldwork of Cellini. 

** Great God!” she cried— Great God! must it in- 
deed be; and has it come to this, that I must break my 
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plighted faith, charge my-soul with unutterable false- 
hood, become myself a life-long lie, or die—die by my 
own hand outcast and accursed t—But I will die, I will 
die, fifty times, or ere I will become the bride of so base 
a thing as that galless, soulless puppet ; that man with- 
out manhood, knight without chivalry, noble without 


nobility—that coward Roche en Regnier. But where— 
Holy Maria—where, wherefore, tarries he? The fal- 
con was his gift, the fleetest wing that ever cut blue 
sky, Which bore my letter; and less surely, so he said, 
would the needle find the pole, than the true hawk seek 
out and find its lord, though continents should inter- 
vene, and seas stretch their weary length between us. 
Alas! alas! why tarries he Raoul, Raoul, thou wilt 
come, thou wilt come, true soul, but too late, oh! too 
late—In time, alas! not to win aliving and loving bride, 
but toavengea self-slain truelove. Oh! Raoul, fare thee 
well—fare thee well, and the God, who preserves the 
truefand brave, guard thee forever, and forever! Now 
—ah! a foot upon the stair! a call! my name! my 
father! oh! cruel, cruel !—is this to bea father }—Time, 
time,” she added, “I will yet gain time, nor ’till the 
fatal hour have stricken, consummate that dread sacri- 
fice.” 

And, with the words, she arose, and hurrying to the 
door and opening it hastily, cried out, before her father 
had yet reached the threshold : 

* A little while, dear father, spare me a little while 
yet.” 

“Tt is late now, Blanche ;” he replied sternly. 
lacks scarce a quarter an hour of noon, now.” 

‘Spare me that quarter of an hour then;” she re- 
plied beseechingly. 

“This is mere trifling, girl,” he answered. “ This 
thing is to be done, must be done, and, that being the 
case, it were as well done quickly. Once done, I know 
that you never will forget that you are a Nerestan, 
never dishonor your race, or disgrace your name.” 

‘* Never, indeed!” she answered firmly. ‘Be sure 
of that, never! never !”” 

**Then come—come at once. 
avoiding this thing—come.” 

She knelt down before him. 

**You have said often,” she cried, “that you love 
me. I know that you loved my mother; I have obeyed 
you hitherto in all things. I implore you now grant 
me this one quarter of an hour—I implore it by that 
love, by that obedience, by the soul of that mother, 
who, had she lived, had not seen her Blanche in this 
strait.” 

‘‘T may not, so adjured refuse you. But to what end 
this time.” 

“To pray—to reconcile my soul with my maker— 
before—before—oh ! my God, father, father!” 

He looked on her coldly ; he frowned on her; and as 
he turned away, said sharply ; 

“In a quarter of an hour I return, then. See that I 
find you in a different frame of mind.” 

** You shall find me—” she began ; but he closed the 
door, and was gone before she could finish the sentence, 
and she gazed after him with a wild painful smile, and 
concluded her speech by the one word “ Dead!” 

Then she knelt down before a little priedieu, buried 
her face in her hands, and seemed to pray ; though the 
convulsive shuddering which shook her whole frame 
told of a state of mind that scarce allowed the possi- 
bility of rational prayer. 

In a few minutes she arose, and recovered her dag- 
ge, which she hod erct seide when she heard her fa- 
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There is no hope of 





ther’s step, felt its edge and point with her finger, and 
then lifting her fine eyes to Heaven: 

* One little blow”—she murmured—“ one short pang, 
and then what? what?” she paused for a second, 
and then added, *‘ It matters not, it matters not. Better 
anything, come the worst, than Adrian—than a cow- 
ard!” 

She raised her hand, as if to strike, but dropped it 
again crying, ‘I will look out, I will look out; there 
may yet be hope.” 

At the same instant there rose from beneath the win- 
dow, one short, low, eager note or mot as it was called, 
of a bugle horn. 

She sprang to the window, and there oh joy! joy! 
close in the shadow of the wall, so close that unless 
exactly above him, no eye could observe him, upon a 
powerful Andalusian horse sat a tall sunburned cavalier, 
| clad in the half martial costume of the day, but splash- 
led from head to foot with mire and clay of twenty dif- 








| ferent hues, showing the speed at which he had ridden, 
and the variety of soils which he hadtraversed. There 
was blood on his spur, and foam on his horse’s bit and 
| poitrel; but the untamed eye and expanded nostril, 
jand the proud snort and toss, of the generous beast, 
showed that he was unwearied, and instinct with fiery 
life and vigor. 

Not so, however, a slighter and less highbred animal, 
which he held by the rein, which seemed already halt 
exhausted. 

The eye of the cavalier was anxious, yet full of hope 
and daring; and as his quick glance met the lovely 
face of Blanche bending out of the window, a bright 
smile lighted up his face as a sunbeam will illuminate 
a thunder cloud. 

He stretched out both his arms toward her, and mur- 
mured : 

**Blanche,—Iam yet in time—say, that Iam in time, 
dearest ?’— 

**In time! in time!” she cried, clasping her hands 
joyously—‘‘ oh! God be thanked, in time—but speed, 
we must speed.” 

** Come then, sweet girl, come quickly.” 

Her hand was already on the latch of her door, when 
the first stroke of noon clanged heavily from the castle 
clock, and as she crossed the threshold, her father’s 
figure met her eye, scarcely ten paces distant in the 
corridor to the left hand. 

But she was quickwitted, and her all was at stake. 
With the speed of light, she darted down the passage 
to her right, and before the old lord could conjecture 
what she was about, cast to a heavy iron door which 
crossed an intersecting passage, shot the bolts with a 
firm hand, and bounded down a turret staircase com- 
municating with a postern in the outer wall. 

But ere she had made ten steps, she heard her father’s 
voice shouting loudly, “Treason! ho! treason! To 
the court! to the postern! Adrian! ho! to arms! 
Treason! to arms! to arms!” 

And instantly the rush of many feet below and With- 
out, announced that she had little time to lose. 

She flew, rather than ran ; she reached the stair foot, 
and her hand was extended to unlatch the postern door, 
when Roche en Regnier crossed her. 

“Ha! my sweet lady,” hesaid with his fell sneering 
smile, “whither away so suddenly? You have mis- 
taken your way a little; allow me to lead you back to 
the hall’’—and he put forward his hand as if to detain 
her. 

But she had not relinqnished her dagger, and with 
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an eye of lightning and a hand as firm and true as, 
steel, she lifted it. 

** Back, sir, back, or you run on your death! I meant 
it for myself, but—back!”’ she added yet more vehe- 
mently—or you are dead!” for she thought he was 
about to rush in upon her. 

But daunted by her determined words,and brandished 
weapon, the dastard hesitated. The moment was gain- 
ed, the door clanged behind her, she was in the narrow 
court, with the wall and sallyport before her. Two 
men came running toward her, servants of the | ouse- 
hold; but only one of them was near enough to detain 
her, and he was an old follower of her mother. 

She was about to address him with words of entrea- 
ty, when he laid his finger on his lip with a hurried 
gesture, tripped his foot over a stone, and fell heavily 
to the ground, shouting as he fell, ‘* stop, Mademoiselle 
Blanche, stop! Treason! Treason !”? 

**Brave Martin!” muttered the girl, as she saw the 
action, “‘ good old man!” and in an instant she had 
cleared the sallyport, and was at liberty. 

Her lover swung her to the embroidered saddle of 
the palfrey, placed the reins in her hands, and crying, 
** Ride, ride for your life, toward St. Etienne, Blanche. 
Ride!” he turned the horse’s head and gave it a lash 
on the croupe with his own bridle rein that sent it up 
the wood road at a sharp gallop. 

Before he could mount, however, the sullyport flew 
open, and three men rushed outon him sword in hand. 
In a second his rapier was out, and crossed with their 
clashing blades. Three passes, and the boldest of the 
three went down, never to rise again, run through the 
body from breast to shoulder! A rapid feint, another 
pass, quick as the fire of heaven, and the blood spouted 
from the shoulder of the second, and his sword-arm 
fell powerless! The third man stood one thrust, which 
he parried, and then threw away his weapon and 
rushed back into the court impeding half a dozen other 
vassals who were rushing, with pike and musket, to 
the rescue. 

Raoul turned, vaulted to his saddle, buried his spurs 
rowel deep into his horse’s flank ; the cleft sod flew 
into the air, and he was gone like a thunderbolt on the 
traces of his flying mistress, unharmed by a scattering 
volley, which rattled after him unheeded. 

In any ordinary circumstances, the escape of the 
lovers might have been deemed secure, for before 
horses could have been saddled, and men mounted, 
they would have gained so great a start as to render 
pursuit unavailing; but, it so happened, that most of 
the guests having come on horseback, the stables were 
filled even to overflowing, and many noble and swift 
animals were standing in the courtyard caparisoned, 
and ready ; so that ten minutes had not elapsed after 
their flight was known, before fifty horses, as fleet and 
fresher than their own, were spurring in headlong pur- 
suit. 

Away! away! Raoul soon overtook the palfrey, 
and plying with his heavy hunting whip, drove it on 
at a tremendous pace up hill, and down dale, still cry- 
ing out words of encouragement to the brave girl, 
whose spirits reanimated by the hopes of escape 
and the presence of her lover, and kindled by the ex- 
citement of the race, had filled her eye with light and 
her cheek with color. 

Gallantly did she ride, leaning back in her saddle, 
and holding her beast well together with the reins, and 
now shaking it boldly at the leap of some fallen tree 





they gained on their pursuers, and their hopes waxed 
high, and their hearts were elated. 

But ere long the palfrey began to fail, its flanks la- 
bored, its eyes rolled, its nostrils were injected with red 
blood. Its foam hung in streaks of ropy slaver from 
its clung jaws, it drew every breath with deep ruckling 
groans. . 

** For life! dear girl! for life !’’—cried Raoul de Ven- 
tador. ‘* Hold him up yet. Force him on yet awhile 
—for life! for life! If once we may cross the Loire 
we are saved. I have a force of fifty lances there, and 
the king’s mandate, to stay this marriage, and bring 
you before him !”? 

And, at the words, she shook the beast again, and 
held him on his legs with marvelous skill and, for so 
slight a hand, with strange power. 

They crossed a ridge; and in the vale beneath them 
the young Loire, here a wild and mountain stream, 
scarce thirty feet in width, but very deep and rapid, 
lay outstretched like an azure riband, with the yellow 
horse road running beside, ten or twelve miles in long 
perspective, at the end of which lay the bridge, by 
which alone they could cross, and the walls of St. 
Etienne. 

For life ! for life! but fainter grew the palfrey’s efforts, 
hisleaps were shorter each one than the last, his breath- 
ing groans were painful. He rolled too at every stride, 
and staggered, and, if not upheld by the sure hand of 
that splendid horsewoman, he must have fallen halfan 
hour before. 

But now the thundering clang of their pursuers 
hoofs, and their fierce shouts came fast and frequent on 
their ears; and at the same instant Raoul saw by a 
convulsive shiver, which ran through every limb of 
the poor palfrey, that its last race was run. 

**Clear your foot from the stirrup, Blanche,” he cried, 
‘*and spring, when I catch you.” 

And without slackening his pace he threw his reins 
loose, took his sword, which he had not found time to 
sheathe, between his teeth, and flinging his right arm 
round her body, swung her, as she sprang to meet him, 
across the saddle-bow before him. She was securely, 
easily, seated, with her arm wound about his neck, in 
a moment. And it wastime; for, the next moment, 
her horse fell, as if it had been shot, and rolled over on 
its flank, in the death agony. 

A loud and prolonged shout from their pursuers 
lmiled this event as a certain prognostic of success ; 
and intruth, though Raoul’s Andalusian was a beast 
of ten thousand, the double burden he now bore, and 
the long distance he had been ridden in hot haste even 
before that race began, told on him fearfully, and at 
every stride the pursuers gained on them. 

They were now thundering along the road, which 
here ran close to the river, following its every curve 
and winding ; and as they turned the salient angles of 
its course, they might mark the approach and note the 
brandished weapons of the pursuing multitude. 

“There is but one hope for us, Blanche,” cried 
Raoul, firmly. ‘*To leap the river! There is no ford 
between this place and Saint Etienne; my veterans 
guard the bridge ; once over, all is safe. Speak, dear- 
est, shall I try it?” 

‘*Ts there a hope of clearing it ?’ 

** Were Charlemagne fresh from his stables, and I 
alone in the saddle, there were a certainty.” 

‘* Ts there a chance now ?”? 
** As one to five.” 





or rain-washed gully. Away! away! and for awhile 


** And the alternative ?’ 
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* And otherwise we must be taken ?” 
**We must.” 

“Then try it in God’s name. Better a thousand 
times death with my own Raoul, than life with that 
dastard !”” 

** My own brave Blanche !”” 

Then he drew in his bridle, and for ten minutes 
breathed his steed, and held him in so hard, that the 
pursuers now were scarcely fifty paces distant, and 
shouted more near their triumph and derision. 

Suddenly, turning his head right at the raging tor- 
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* An hour more, and Saint Etienne was gained safely. 
The king’s mandate was shown, and ere a week 
elapsed, the hateful contract abrogated, Blanche gave 
her hand to Raoul, while the bells rang for joy in 
Notredame de Paris. 

Old Charlemagne had a deep scar so long as he lived 
on his right quarter, but how was he prized and cher- 
ished by that brave lord and lovely lady,—he who had 
wen more than their mortal bliss. 

* But tell me, Raoul,” said Blanche, ere the dread 


| leap had long been taken—‘“‘ Tell me of Norroway, the 


rent, he slacked his rein, dashed his spurs rowel deep, | gallant faleon—the bearer of my letter—next to this 


and with a clear and ringing whoop, Raoul sent 
Charlemagne at the wild river. 


Just as his forefeet left the sand, he brought his keen 


blade edgewise down, cruel scourge! over the good 
steed’s quarter—with a shrill cry, half neigh half 
shriek, the generous brute bounded—not an eye looked 
on that leap, for instinctively they winked with awe ; 
every heart stood still for a second. 


astounded into admiration by the great daring of the 
deed, shouted applause, and waved their hats on the 
further brink, as they pulled up their panting steeds. 


| good horse, my preserver.” 


* Poor Norroway,” replied Raoul with a sigh. 
“Brave bird. He brought me indeed the letter, but he 
was dead ere I read a line. He dropped at my feet 
with a glazed eye and broken heart, true until 
death.” 


* Alas! Towin us life!’ cried Blanche, “‘ but he 


| shall have his monument and motto.” 
It was won—they were over, and their very enemies, 


And so he had; and in the garden of the ruined 
Chateau Ventadour the hawk’s grave is shown to this 
day with this inscription on the stone— True unto 


| death, Norroway.” 





TAWASENTHA. 


BY CHARLES F. 


HOFFMAN. 


[Tawasentha, meaning in Mohawk, “ The placeof the Dead,” is the finely appropriate name of the new Forest Cemetery 
on the banks of the Hudson, between Albany and Troy.] 


Witp Tawasentaa! in thy brook-laced glen 
The doe no longer lists her lost fawn’s bleating, 
As panting there, escaped from hunter’s ken 
She hears the chase o’er distant hills retreating ; 
No more, uprising from the fern around her, 
The Indian archer, from hig “still-hunt” lair, 
Wings the death-shaft which hath that moment found her 
When Fate seemed foiled upon her footsteps there : 


II 


Wild Tawasentha ! on thy cone-strew’d sod, 
O’er which yon Pine his giant arm is bending, 
No more the Mohawk marks its dark crown nod 
Against the sun’s broad disc toward night descending, 
Then crouching down beside the brands that redden 
The columned trunks which rear thy leafy dome, 
Forgets his toils in hunter’s slumbers leaden, 
Or visions of the Red man’s spirit home : 


Ill 


But where his calumet by that lone fire 

At night beneath those cloister’d boughs was lighted, 
The Christian father will in prayer aspire, 

The Christian daughter mourn affection blighted ; 
And in thy shade the mother’s heart will listen 

The spirit-cry of babe she clasps no more, 
And where thy rills through hemlock branches glisten, 





There many a maid her lover will deplore. 


IV 


Here children linked in love and sport together, 

Who check their mirth as creaks the slow hearse by, 
Will totter lonely in life’s autumn weather, 

To ponder where its Springtime blossoms lie ; 
And where the virgin soil was never dinted 

With the rude ploughshare since creation’s birth 
Year after year fresh furrows will be printed 

Upon the sad cheek of the grieving earth. 


Vv 


Here where'the flowers have bloomed and died for ages— 
Bloomed all unseen and perished all unsung— 
On youth’s green grave, traced out beside the sage’s, 
Will garlands now by votive hearts be flung, 
And sculptured marble and funereal urn, 
O’er which gray birches to the night air wave 
Will whiten through thy glades at every turn, 
And woo the moonbeam to some poet’s grave ! 


vi 

Thus back to Nature, haply, do we come, 

When Art hath taught us all her best beguiling— 
Thus blend their ministry around the tomb 

Where pointing upward still sits Nature smiling ! 
And never, Nature’s hallowed spots adorning, 

Hath Art, with her, a sombre garden dress’d, 
Wild Tawasentha ! in this vale of mourning 

With more to consecrate their children’s rest. 
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RETRIBUTION; OR THE REVENGE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


THADDEUS 
CHAPTER I. 





“ Think’st thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains? The despotism of vice— 


W. MEIGHAN. 


The weakness and the wickedness of luxury— 
The negligence—the apathy—the evils— 

Of sensual sloth—produce ten thousand tyrants, 
Where delegated cruelty surpasses 

The worst acts of one energetic master, 
However harsh and hard in his own bearing.” 


Iz was a good period fifty years ago. Then denizens 
ef our neighborhood lived honestly, prudently and 
happily, and, w‘thout libeling the age, except it be on 
the choice common (very common) law principle that 
truth makes the offence, we can conscientiously state 
that so do they notnow. Then—half a century agone 
—new theories were unheard of, and isms were un- 
known. Charities, too, when thought of, were per- 
formed ; not by ostentatious societies who give the poor 
advice, and bid them live on that and virtue; but un- 
pretendingly and in private, to the only true purpose, 


relief from necessity. Then nobody ever thought of 


having a disease of the heart, (we owe that to medical 
science and the stethescope), and for hypocondria, our 
grandmothers would have laughed outright at the very 
idea of such a disorganized condition of the physico- 
mental apparatus. Now, when music is a necessity, 
(and a gloriousone!) and painting an art among us ;— 
now that the French at home are persuaded that Ame- 
ricans are not des vrai sauvages, and lack, actually 
lack, the dorsal appendage called a tail, every young 
Miss who fancies she is no lady unless six hours of a 
winter night are spent in dancing hard at a ball that 
she may go home through the chill air in a summer 
dress ; and every young gentleman who most honestly 
considers himself a plebeian if he does not nightly ogle 
the figurantes of the corps de ballet at a theatre, and 
drink domestic champagne until daylight, has “ neu- 
ralgic pains,” or “ muscular contractions,” or “a 
weak heart,” (head would be better,) or “affected 
lungs,” or ‘‘a loss of nervous energy.” The rising 
generation learnedly talk of tonics and stimulants, 
mineral springs, and a score beside of nonsensical re- 
storatives, the eflicacy of all of which might quickly 
be abrogated by early rising and the free use of cold 
water. It is not uncommon to see the pale and ener- 
vated grandson supported by the hale and hearty sire 
of his mother; the sight, fifty years ago, was quite a 
novelty. Having sufficiently lauded what has been, 
and censured what is, let us change our course. Fifty 
years ago, pride, arrogance, injustice, knavery—all the 
sins which at present are amply manifested—were 
even then old acquaintances. Alas! every epoch is 
more or less wedded to crime and shame. Yes, even 
at that good period flourished knaves ; and physical as 
well as mental maladies, if scarce, were not entirely 
strangers. 

With this sage and pithy bit of information let us 
rest to sketch our little history. 

We will show the reader a house, “ fifty years ago,” 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the Hudson, which 
had not then yielded te the invasions of dockbuilders 
and landmakers to the extent at this time beheld. This 
dwelling stood about parallel with Yorkville, and was 








a large, square frame, cream-colored tenement, with 
windows on each side and a spacious “ stoop” which 
was covered by a shelving roof supported by hollow 
square pillars. The top of the building was peaked, 
after the Dutch fashion, and tiled, and the whole was 
reared in the centre of grounds which, although they 
nourished no exotics of value, were as elegant as one 
could wish, and as lovely as nature had intended them 
to be. 

In a scantily furnished apartment of this dwelling, 
sat two male personages to whom we will introduce 
our readers. Although it was in May, one of these 
individuals reclined before a brisk fire the warmth of 
which appeared insufficient to quicken the chilly cur- 
rent of his blood. He was about four-and-twenty 
years of age—tall and slender, with a pale face and a 
brilliant eye, the lustre of which was unnaturally 
beautiful because of the crimson spots that seemed to 
burn upon the tops of very prominent cheek bones. 
Nicholas Teneyek—which was his name—was labor- 
ing under the ill-effects of a dangerous ailment. His 
companion, Giles Tracy, was a robust man, two years 
older than Nicholas. His athletic limbs, immense de- 
velopment of chest, and ruddy countenance, rendered 
him the very personification of health. 

“Come, come, old playmate,” said he, in a clear, 
good natured tone, “the bells that will toll at your bu- 
rial are not yet made. The sword is wearing out the 
scabbard, the mental is destroying the fleshy constitu- 
tion. You render yourself ill by fretting, lad.” 

‘* Perhapsso,” responded Nicholas ; “ but you are the 
only one who talks in this encouraging strain, and I al- 
most feel that you are right. They all endeavor to dis- 
hearten me,” continued the invalid with a deep drawn 
sigh. ‘They tell me I am dying ; that my book of life 
is brief—that the yawning earth is crying for the finis 
of the leaf; that my lithe and slender figure shadows 
death in every ray of the sun, which shines so gladly to 
my vision day by day. It is dreadful thus to hear one’s 
own funeral knell sounded.” 

‘They croak—they do but croak, rely upon it,” said 
the visitor, earnestly. 

The sick man shook his head, as if to denote that he 
feared, as wellas doubted. ‘** No,” resumed he, after a 
moment’s pondering. ‘‘ They tell me I am dying; that 
a symptom of my doom, is the unbelief which keeps 
me from deep despairing gloom—they say,” cried he, 
most bitterly—‘ they say I’m like the rosebud, which 
preserves its gorgeous hue, while the canker gnaws 
within it, hiding ruin from our view. They insist that 
Iam dying, but it cannot be that death comes so cau- 
tiously and cruel thus to steal away one’s breath.” 

**Man, man, arouse!” cried health personified ; the 
devil’s fancies possess you. Arouse, and be what you 
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were when we all at school followed your daring lead, 
and listened with delight only to your merry voice—a 
voice which swayed us all.” 

‘**T cannot—I lack the energy; but yet I am not very 
ill; a trifling cough, now and then a little fever, and 
that is all.” 

These remarks were followed by a rattle in the throat 
which appeared plainly to speak of certain, if not 
speedy, death. 

** Well, well,” said the healthy man, with an air 
meant to be soothing and admonitory, “‘laugh off your 
sickly studies, and bestir yourself. You sent me word 
that your coffers were almost exhausted. Do you not 
see the necessity of activity? Your grandam is solely 
dependent upon you.” 

“Ay! it isthat which cuts me tothe soul. My ill- 
ness, or, as you more rightly term it, apathy, and self- 
ish carelessness, has sorely pressed the old lady, and 
Van Dam, the landlord,.js importunate as well as un- 
feeling and unprincipled. He has ordered the sum of 
money due from us to him to be paid this very day—” 

** And yor cannot do it ?” 

*T cannot. The consequences will be, I am certain, 
a peremptory command to seek, instantly, another 
abode.” 

‘* Nicholas, you may share mine, and my heart with 
i” 

Tt is enough. I accept your offer for my kind old 
grandmother ; but, for myself, the land holds not me an 
idler. The man of medicine advises me to enjoy the 
benefits of sea-air, and I have already made arrange- 
ments to sail for the Indies. Giles Tracy, promise me 
that whatever befals us, you will protect and shelter 
the old lady, who has been a parent to both of us, until 
I return to relieve you of the burden, and I rest con- 
tent.” 

“TI do solemnly promise,” said Giles, fervently. 

The friends were locked in each other’s arms, but ere 
the embrace was relinquished, a startling knock was 
heard at the doer of the apartment, and the next instant 
a tall, bony man entered, dressed in a threadbare suit 
of black. He wore a countenance which afforded no 
indication of the passions at work within ; the features 
were regular, the eye was cold and meaningless. At 
the first glance, Van Dam—it was he—would have 
been taken, or mistaken, for a man having no interest 
in any of the engrossing concerns of life, and utterly 
passive in aught that affected the condition of any of 
his fellow creatures. Individuals unacquainted with 
this creature seldom set him down as a good man; ne- 
verasa bad one. There are many persons in whose 
physiognomy or general appearance, we fail to trace 
any indications of depravity, who are great in iniqui- 
ty, and who, while they contemplate sins of enormity, 
oppressions, miserly usuries, or offences more mark- 
ed and tangible, show the outward characteristics of 
meek and inert paragons of innocence. They are like 
the apples of the Dead sea—fair to the vision, but ready 
to crumble into bitter ashes at the slightest touch. It 
is from these paradoxes, or mockeries of good, that the 
really virtuous have the most to dread. 

Van Dam quietly appropriated to his use a vacant 
chair, first having profoundly bowed to Nicholas and 
Giles, and, finally, with a most humble air, presenting 
a slip of paper to the former. 

*T have been ill for several months, Mr. Van Dam,” 
remarked Nicholas, in a deprecatory tone. 

“T know it; your grandmother has so informed me, 


’ 





Dam, without changing the expression his features ha- 
bitually exhibited. 

**T fear I cannot pay this amount to-day,” continued 
Nicholas, with a slight shudder. 

“Tt is a great disappointment to me,” remarked the 
landlord, as he took a pinch of snuff. 

* Tam sorry—very sorry—but——’ 

The landlord interrupted—“I know, I know,” said 
he, quietly ; “‘ people who cannot pay always say that. 
Perhaps—” and here he glanced at Tracy—“ perhaps 
you have friends who could lend you the amount ?” 

** No!” replied Nicholas, despairingly, “of such re- 
lief I have no hope. Upon my recovery alone can I 
depend for extrication from this difficulty.” 

“There is not much promise that that will be 
speedy.” The landlord uttered this without even look- 
ing at his debtor. 

** There is—there is promise,” cried the invalid ear- 
nestly; “‘there must be promise. Give me but two 
months, and I will pay all; indeed I will.” 

**T am not certain of that.” 

**Mr. Van Dam!” exclaimed Nicholas, with dignity. 
** we both spring from the same stock, and it is a prin- 
ciple of the nature of the Hollander never to violate his 
pledged word.” 

* Very nice! very nice, young man!” responded Van 
Dam, still preserving his humbletone, “ but I want the 
money, not pledges.” 

The invalid’s irritability would not permit him to 
keep cool, and it was with some bitterness that he said, 
** We have lived in this house many, many years; ay! 
when we could have purchased it twenty times over; 
then we paid your demands regularly. In reverses we 
still continued to discharge our liabilities, and there is 
no reason that you should ever aflect to believe we will 
fail in satisfying an honest claim.” 

**T want the money so badly,” said Van Dam, with 
an appealing look—‘ so very badly, that unless it be 
forthcoming this day-——” 

You will expect us to find another abode ?” 

** Such is the hard decision to which duty end neces- 
sity urge me, much against my will.” The landlord 
indulged in another pinch of snuff. 

* That isnot true, J know,” suddenly exclaimed Tra- 
ey. ‘Youhave wealth enough, and to spare.” 

** As you please, sir,” was the only reply the old man 
deigned to make to this most complimentary assault. 
**T will not plead,” despondingly murmured the pooi 
invalid. ‘* No, rather than supplicate a common Chris- 
tian forbearance atthe hands of a man whoshows him- 
self to be so ungenerous, I will remove my feeble old 
grandam from beneath the roof which has so long af- 
forded her shelter, and place her in galling, though ho 
nest, dependence. As for myself, I have determined to 
quit the country.” 

“Then, gentlemen, I wish youa very good day,” 
whined the landlord as he regained possession of the 
unreceipted bill and bowed himself out at the door. 

** Heartless wretch !”’ cried Tracy, ‘‘I would like to 
shake his carcass until his marble face was decorated 
by a thousand contortions of pain.” 

** Nay, he is not worth your anger,” sighed Teneyck. 
Tt is only the way of the world that he follows. If he 
were assured that I had gold, he would be the first to 
offer me the use of his purse. Men have strange feel- 
ings—ever ready to shower their favors upon such as 
need them not, and cruelly refusing all encouragement, 


all aid, to those whose misfortunes cry for assistance.” 


> 





several times, during the past fortnight,” said Van 
VOLUME IlI—5. 


** Suffering opens your eyes to the truth,” responded 
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Tracy ; “we walk blindfold until the hand of adversi- 
ty strips the bandage away, and exposes, in all their 
deformity, the wicked neglect, the hollow motives, and 
the selfish designs of the great mass of the human fami- 
ly. Alittle misfortune sometimes does well.” 

“Oh!” cried Nicholas, starting up, “iet Providence 
but grant me health, and I will teach some of these hy- 
pocrites a lesson, not ina spirit of vengeance, but of 
justice. Go—leave me, my dearest friend. To-mor- 
row my grandam shall be placed in your care, and, 
come what will, the next day shall find me on my way 
to life and plenty, or death and eternity.” 

**T will see you ere you go?” 

“You will; and now, as I have much to accomplish, 
fare you well.” 

Ere Giles Tracy’s footsteps had ceased to be heard in 
the walks of the old mansion, Nicholas Teneyck was 
busied with the preparations for his contemplated 
journey. 


CHAPTER II. 
“ With deep impatience, tinged with fear, 
His host beheld him gorge his cheer.” 
Tue elements were furious. Darkness reigned su- 
preme, while the wind, sweeping by in fearful gusts, 
prostrated every loose obstacle. But few lamps were 
lighted in the streets of New York city, and a fair pro- 
portion of those were hung out before dwellings by the 
owners thereof. Now and then the watchmen were 
heard in the performance of their duty ; but save this, 
no other sound indicated the existence of any one in 
the gloomy thoroughfares. Not many lights were visi- 
ble in the windows; the fury of the storm appeared to 
have hermited every household. Near the Battery was 
a large antiquated building which was more gayly 


lighted than the rest, and before this building, as the | 


clock of the city tolled the hour of midnight, paused a 
gentlemanly young man, pale, and, as his tottering gait 
denoted, very feeble. 

“JT must—I must,” groaned this young man, who 
was no other than Nicholas Teneyck, “or I shall pe- 
rish.” 

He gained the portal, and plied the heavy knocker 
vith an impatient hand. His summons was quickly 
answered by a burly, red-faced man in breeches and a 
white apron. 

**T am taken very ill on my way home, and cannot 
go further. I desire refreshment and lodging.” 

** Walk in, sir,” said the waiter, “we have a spare 
bed, and can give you a supper in ten minutes, hot 
and inviting. This is the best hotel in the city, sir:— 
the WoRLD HOTEL, we call it. You do not belong to 
town sir ?” 

“No! no!” replied Nicholas, as he dropped into a 
chair before a fire in the public sitting room, to which 
the John of the establishment had conducted him, 
while lauding the cheer. 

**So I thought, sir. What will you have forsupper ? 
There are cold meats in abundance, and a bit or two 
of pastry.” 

‘** Make your own selection,” said Nicholas, with a 
sigh, while he endeavored to dry his wetted clothing. 

** And a cup of strong port to prevent you from tak- 
ing cold, eh sir ?” 

“ Bring that, too,” cried Nicholas, almost savagely, 
**and send your master to me.” 

“Bless you, sir!” exclaimed the waiter, who had 
rung a bell and ordered the supper, ‘Mr. Myers has 
been in bed these two hours.” 


> 








** No matter, I must see him.” 

‘Indeed, sir, I scarcely dare disturb him.” 

** Then keep your supper, and I will seek accommo- 
dations elsewhere.” 

The waiter fastened his eye upon a splendid ring 
upon one of Teneyck’s fingers, took in at a glance his 
otherwise respectable appearance, and then said slow- 
ly¥— 

* Well, well, sir, and you be so peremptory, I must 
obey. You will bear me harmless, sir, of course?” 

* Most decidedly.” 

While the waiter proceeded to call up his employer, 
the young man vigorously attacked the viands which 
had, with magical haste, been set before him. So sat- 
isfactory was the meal, that, before the host made his 
appearance, the trenchers were nearly empty. The 
last-mentioned personage was quite out of humor 
with being so unceremoniously awakened from his 
slumbers, and took no care to conceal his discomfi- 
ture. ; 

“*My name is Myers,” said he, as he took a seat 
directly opposite to Teneyck, “and I am the master of 
this house.” 

“You suid, sir,” chimed in the waiter, “that you 
must see him, sir.” 

**T did send for you, Mr. Myers, for the purpose of 
making a communication, in private, to you, concern- 
ing a matter of some importance to me, at least.” 

“Um! um! growled Mr. Myers, as he endeavored 
to pick open his eyes to the width of utter wakefulness 


| —** John, leave the room.” 


“Tam an invalid,” said Nicholas, as soon as they 


| were alone. 





“So I perceive,” responded the host, who looked 


inquiringly at the table, and wondered if his visitor 
was not also demented. 

** A week since,” continued Nicholas, *‘ I lost all I 
had in the world, and engaged to go to the Indies in the 
capacity of supercargo, for the double purpose of ma- 
king money and fortifying my health.” 

“ T hope,” grumbled the host, ‘I hope you have not 
routed me out to tell me this ?”’ 

** No—I am pained to say, no! We were to have 
sailed on Thursday, but the storm prevented, and we 
do not go until the day after to-morrow. To-night, 
being unacquainted with the lanes and by-ways, I 
missed my dock, and being wet, tired and hungry, I 
called here for supper and lodgings.” 

** Well, sir, I cannot see anything very extraordinary 
in this. Any shelter, on such a night, would be gladly 
enjoyed, I suppose,” drowsily muttered Myers. 

**T have eaten the supper, and with your permission 
will rest in your bed; but first, I must honestly tell you 
that I have no money.” 

**No money!” shouted the host, thoroughly aroused, 
and standing bolt upright. 

**No money,” repeated Nicholas. “ But give me a 
resting place, and I pledge my word and honor to call 
and pay you to-morrow night.” 

** Swindler !—villain !” exclaimed the enraged pub- 
lican—* I will call the watch.” 

“Good Heaven, you do not doubt my word ?” in- 
quired Nicholas, now livid with mingled terror and 
indignation. 

**Mean it!” said the host, with a withering expres- 
sion of scorn—*‘ pay me for what you have had, or you 
will learn whatI do mean. What right have you to 
swindle me out of my goods ?” 

“T was sick, tired, hungered—fainting.” 
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**Confound you, there is a watchhouse ; as you sha'] 
soon understand. John!” 

John entered with marvelous celerity, having listen- 
ed to all that had occurred, through the keyhole. 

“What would you do, sir?’ asked Nicholas, in 
affright. ‘I implore you, do not subject me to a chance 
of death by expelling me forth in this storm. For the 
the payment take my word, kind sir.” 

“Your word! Can I purchase food with it? No. 
Take your choice of two alternatives;—-pay for your 
supper, and leave my house to go where you will ;— 
refuse, and I will send you before Richard Varick, the 
Mayor.” 

**Thave not a penny in my possession! Hardheart- 
ed man, trust to my integrity, and you will not regret 
the act of confidence. I have not a farthing.” 

**But you have a very handsome ring,” exclaimed 
John, bluntly. 

“Ah!” said the landlord, his eye beaming with 
hope, “leave that with me as security, and go in 
peace.” 

**T cannot,” said Nicholas, in agony, “it is the gift 
of a mother, now dead, and has never left me. Spare 
this, I beseech.” 

“ John—call in the authorities. 

** Rather than that!” cried the young man proudly, 
and dashing away a tear that had trembled on his eye- 
lash, “take it. If Heavert is just, you will one day re- 
pent your inhumanity. Take it, and be sure that 
when I call for it you have it to deliver up, or nothing 
shall spare you from my vengeance.” 

“Oh!” said Myers, sneeringly, as he examined the 
jewel, to satisfy himself that it was of value, ‘‘ when 
you call toredeem it, be assured I will restore it you, 
on the reeeipt of fourteen shillings.” 

“T wish you a very good night,” said Nicholas, as 
he left the door of the inhospitable publican, with an 
almost broken heart. 

* Good night! It blows great guns, and rains cats 
and dogs,” soliloquized the waiter as he lighted his 
master up to his warm and cozy bed-chamber. 

As Nicholas wandered on in the pelting rain, the 
grating of the locks which had fastened him out to 
grope in the darkness, continued to vibrate in his ears, 
with a sound that whispered Despair. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Fatstarr—No more of that, Hal, an’ thou lovest me. 
* * * * 


Fat.—What manner of man is he ? 

Hostess—An old man. ; 

Fat.—What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight ? 

King Henry IV—Part First. 

Ir is ten years since the occurrence of the evenis nar- 
rated in oursecond chapter. New York had improved 
but slightly. Here and there some adventurous nabob 
had presumed, as it was then thought, to erect a new 
style mansion which aspired to be more beautiful than 
all the aristocratical homesteads which had descended 
by will, from the burghers of New Amsterdam to their 


progeny ; and a few new streets had given rise to two | 


additional wards, making nine in all. The famous 
De Witt Clinton was in the third year of his Mayoralty. 
There were some conversations concerning fashion, and 
exclusiveness, and wealth ; and men began to speak of 
New York asa great city, likely, in time, to rival London 
and eclipse Paris. 

We will call the indulgent reader’s attention to a two- 
storied red brick tenement, with steep roof, and high, 
narrow, dormer windows, stone stoop, and polished ma- 








hogany door upon which a shining brass plate was 
riveted, bearing the name of N. Teneycx in black die- 
sink letters. This house stood within a stone’s throw 
of the Battery, and three doors from the Wortp Hore. 
before aluded to. It was in the month of December, 
and in the evening, when this house was brilliant in 
the reflected light of wax candles, set, in every well- 
furnished room, in silver branches affixed to the wall. 
Costly buffets; rich oval mirrors framed in heavy gilt, 
and weighty high-backed cherry-wood chairs, the legs 
of which grimly degenerated, at the ends, into lions 
claws, with carpets and other ssmewhat unusual luxu- 
ries, proclaimed the master of this establishment to 
be exceedingly rich in this world’s goods. The gay and 
numerous company assembled in the principal apart- 
ment, (in a corner of which sat a man before an opened 
dulcimer, ) evidenced the existense ofa féte. Delicious 
wines were circulating among the company, and 
merriment rather boisterous, was only checked by the 
entrance of the “ giver of the feast.” Surely we have 
seen that man before. Why, it is Nicholas Teneyck, 
changed in appearance, only for the better. His slender 
frame is filled out roundly, his cheeks glow with the 
bloom of health, and his eye sparkles, not with the un- 
natural fire of inward fever, but the animating bril- 
liancy of joyand content. Hewelcomesthe company, 
apologises for a slight delay which he courteously de- 
clares was unavoidable, and begs the commencement 
of adance. Gracefully and with profound respect he 
conducts a beautiful lady forth and introduces her as 
his new bride, the wife of a day, and then, with more 
than elegance, the newly-wedded pair execute the 
Minuet de la Caw. 

In his wanderings Nicholas had been successful. 
Wealth crowned his industry, and nature, that safest 
of physicians, had, to the astonishment of all—Giles 
Tracy not omitted—effected a cure of his dangerous 
malady. There he was, the resident of a year in New 
York, and the husband of one of the loveliest of her 
daughters. 

Giles Tracy had not been forgotten. He had fulfilled 
his promise—had watched and venerated his friend’s 





grandmother until old age, three years before, had 
conquered the flesh and inducted the good old lady to 
bliss in a better world ; and now he stood, a corpulent, 
merry-natured alderman, by the side of his fortunate 
school mate of darkerdays. We shall not omit to men- 
tion that a crisp, dry snow was falling without, and 
that the hilarious jingle of sleighbells, heralding the 
journey of numerous mirthful couples to the out-of- 
town tea gardens, lent additional humor to the celebra- 
tion of the wedding-feast. 
| Nicholas had been toasted “time and again,” as 
| Tracy had declared; his multifarious charitable acts 
had been alluded to in terms of almost fulsome adula- 
tion; and his history, amid the responsive ‘‘oh’s” and 
“ahs” and “ha! has!” of the auditors, had been re- 
lated with exact regard for veracity. Midnight was 
passed, and yet the silver branches glistened under a 
new supply of wax-lights ; full bottles of wines were 
released trom dusty imprisonment i» the cellar, and a 
| determination to give Aurora a hearty greeting, was 
uproariously evinced. 

* Health and happiness to Mr. and Mrs. Teneyck !” 

This had been proposed and drunk for the fiftieth 
time, when a rap was heard upon the outer door. 

“Tt is a guest belated,” cried Tracy. 

* Or Satan in disguise !” simpered an old lady. 

* No—I think Tracy is right,” said Nicholas, “I ex- 
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pect a friend or two at this hour. However, I hear the 
servant on his way up the stair, and we shall quickly 
be enlightened.” 

The servant announced the importunate request of 
an old man to be permitted to warm his limbs and 
taste a mouthful of food. 

It wasa strange freak, but the charitable heart of 
Nicholas prompted it. 

* Show the old man into this room,” said he. 

“Dis room sar,” stammered the ebony servant. 

The old man—a thin, attenuated, stooping, nervous 
figure—entered as a dance was on the flour, and, quite 
bewildered, huddled up to the fire which merrily blazed 
in a broad fire-place: and leaning his gray head 
upon his knees was soon lost in a revery, which was 
as quickly dissipated by the address of the charitable 
entertainer. 

** Come, old gentleman, mingle with us a few mo- 
ments, refresh yourself, and then to bed—if it please 
you.” 

“ Thanks, thanks,” whined the mendicant, feebly, 
‘“‘T can give naught else.” 

‘* How comes it that you are thus situated ?” abruptly 
inquired Tracy. 

** Reverses—losses which Heaven alone could have 
averted—took me from a prosperous trade, and stripped 
me of competency,” replied the old man. ‘‘My own 
folly—a taste for drink—hastened my downfall and 
rendered it complete.” 





‘Then you have seen the time when want did not 
assail ?’ asked one of the assembly, who was of a philo- 


sophical turn of mind. 

** Ah—there are many here who knew me seven years 
ago as a dweller on Broadway, and the proprietor of a | 
is ad | 


flourishing trade.” 

**Why, it is Myers, the keeper of the World Hotel,” | 
cried an old lady, ‘ bless my soul, J was married under | 
his roof. How singular are the mutations of the earth !” | 

Nicholas started as if a serpent had stung him, and | 
for a very brief period, his face wore an expression al- | 
most vindictive. He approached the old man and/ 
gazed, until the beggar quailed. 

“What a change!” muttered Nicholas, “only ten | 
yearsago, and so insolent and heartless—so purse-proud, | 
handsome and prosperous ; and now a dependent ; a 
mere machine—a shattered hulk, almost mindless and 
lifeless.”” 

Suddenly Nicholas beckoned his negro to approach, 
and whispered a command in his ear. The negro 
bowed and quitted the apartment. 

“Old man, do you not know me?” inquired Nicho- 
las, with a spice of ferocity. 

“‘No,” replied Myers, after anxiously scanning the | 
interrogator—* No—only for my benefactor.” 

“Take this,” said Nicholas, handing him a well- | 
filled purse. 

The old man incredulously grasped it, thrust it, after 
some hesitation, into his pocket, and then, leaning his 
head against the wall, sobbed like a child. Such an 
act of disinterested kindness had, while it caused him | 

' 


| become liable to want and oppression. 





to marvel, melted his heart. Nicholas seemed ready to 
mingle his tears with those of others, but just then the 
negro re-entered and handed him a ring and a piece 
of paper. In a second he had resumed his firmness. 

* You have all heard,” said he, addressing his mar- 
veling guests, ‘‘of the incident which befel me on the 
night before the last spent by me in New York, previous 
to my departure for the Indies! I did not tell you name 
or place ; you shall soon be informed of both.” 

The old man had dried his eyes, and. was listening 
with a show of interest. 

Nicholas gave him the ring and asked him if he 
knew it. Myers, as his thin fingers wandered over the 
trinket, and his vision perused it intently, seemed, of a 
sudden, struck with terror. 

** Ah! you do know it then. 
starving and shelterless, you oppressed and injured me. 

“T did, I did!” 

**You turned me into the street; to die in the storm 
for aught that you cared.” 

** Spare me, oh! spare me 

**You now come to my house, and are yourself house- 
less and a famished wanderer.” 

“Enough! enough!” exclaimed the old man franti- 
cally ; ‘God has punished me; let me go forth and en- 
dure ; what he has decreed shall be my reward for cru- 
elty and oppression.” 

** No—you go not yet. 
with you.” 

** What do you mean ?”? inquired the old man through 
lips the color of lead, as he strove to totter to the door. 

** You shall learn,” cried Nicholas. ‘‘ Every one here 
understands the facts of our first acquaintance ; they 
shall witness the satisfaction I will take for a gross and 
uncalled-for exercise of golden tyranny.” 

“* Well, I care not what it be, so that you spare my 
life, “* gasped Myers. 

** Ts life of value to a wretch like you ?” 

* Oh! yes! it is dear—very dear.” 

“Now then hear me you—and listen all. Iam su- 
perstitions enough to believe that a bad act, of what- 
ever calibre or nature, always brings, sooner or later, 
its own punishment. Acting steadily up to this belief, 
I have never sought to do an enemy an injury, but have 


Mr. Myers, when I was 


” 


had 


I have an account to settle 


| relied, for the recompense of a wrong, solely upon the 
| REVENGE OF CIRCUMSTANCES, and I have never been de- 
| ceived as to the exact and certain retributive justice of 


Let us all learn a 
Never oppress the 


a power superior to that of mortal. 
lesson from this, and profit by it. 


| unfortunate, for there are strange changes and reverses 


in this life, and you will yourself, most likely, in turn 
Old man, sit 
down; you have expiated your sin; henceforth you 


shall live with me.” 


What need of more words? Myers had actually 


| danced in the last set, and every one experienced a 


buoyancy as indefinable as the shape of the air. They 
all felt purified by example, and not one but sought his, 
or her, home after the fete, a much better being than 
before. 





THE 


Spring With its flowers its varied beauties yields 
Summer its luscious fruits and teeming fields, 
Autumn its harvest and the ripened shock, 
Winter its snowy plain and barren rock : 


SEASONS. 


Thus Life—our Infancy is Spring and flowers, 
Our Youth the heat of ripening Summer’s hours, 
Manhood the fruitful Autumn with its gains, 

Old Age, the snow on Winter's barren plains. 





























CHRISTMAS MORN: 
BY 


OR 


MRS. 


OF all saints Santa Claus is the most benign and the 
most to be welcomed. How he obtained his saintship 
is a mystery to us, a mystery which we do not care to 
solve so long as he isa saint, and one with the most 
thorough and beautifulhumanity. Certes he never won 
the crown of martyrdom, for no set of men, however 
tenacious of a principle, or however savage in the as- 
sertion ofa virtue,could lay violent and cruel hands upon 
this merry, over-grown child of a saint. Who could 
ever imagine him cracking nuts and scattering plums 
at the foot of the stake. Santa Claus never troubled 
his brain about papal supremacy, transubstantiation, 
or any other ugly question which became at one time 
or another the tonchstone of a sound faith. He had 
but one text, ‘‘ Love one another,” and finding as men 
grew older they could only, ‘‘hate one another,” he 
flung his sermons into the flames, mounted a huge ham- 
per with his two little rotund feet sticking out from 
each side of the handle and disappeared, some tradi- 
tions assert over the house top, others up chimney. 
People wére aghast, and could not tell what to make 
of such a mode of conveyance upward ; some asserted 
they had even seen the basket with the two little fat 
feet hanging over the side, swinging upon one of the 
horns of the new moon, others less charitable in their 


construction, declared they saw Beelzebub himself 


whip a fiery red tail through the handle, and then sail 
off over the sea with the basket and the Saint bobbing 
and dangling in his wake. Conjectures were endless, 
the one fact only remaining, that Santa Claus was no 
more to be seen. But mark the event. 

Christmas Eve came, and children went to bed as 
they were wont; they with their young and hopeful 
eyes peering into the dim and shadowy future, where 
floated great gleams of light, huge and unearthly shapes, 
mountains of enchantment, by means of which strange 
and unexpected good, gold and gems and beauty and 
power were to be brought forth and crown the life of 
the wondering little dreamers. They went to sleep, 
they the dear loving ones to whom the angels whisper, 
they the beloved of the man Jesus, the loving the true- 
hearted—they, who have no cold “stern lights of ex- 
perience,” as Colridge calls thent, to cast a pale streak 
over the black waste of the past; they, the child on 
silken couch, lapped in down and lace and perfume ; 
and the child with its cold knees drawn up to shield 
its colder breast and arms, grasping the rags within its 
blue fingers, and shivering on a night, when, 


“The owl for all his feathers was a cold,” 


and the good God sent to each the same dreams of lovely 
shapes, and happiness born into the heart we know not 
how. , 
Charles Lamb has affectingly said, that “the child- 
ren of the poor never prattle.” Alas! alas! that this 
should be the fact, that the simple needs of food and 
warmth should be so hardly earned ; that all the sweet 
gushings out of the young heart should be turned to stone 
ere they leap from the fountain. Look at the children, 
who sweep the crossings of our streets—sallow, and 
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MOUNTING THE HOBBY. 
SMITH. 


pinched, with little care-worn faces and thin lips, eager, 
importunate, and filthy. My God! I have felt my very 
soul recoil at seeing childhood, nay gizlhood so embit- 
tered and degraded ; creatures who should chase the 
butterfly, who should wait, playing with the blossom, 
whose April tears should mix with the sunshine, thus 
driven to the outskirts of human sympathy, haggling, 
prematurely old, cold, calculating and severe. Verily 
we need patience, and we need faith to wait and hope 
for the good which is to redeem humanity drom its 
many wrongs, its many burdens, but thanks be to God, 
who, when he gave man the material world to be sub- 
jected to his will, reserve the gifts of the spirit to him- 
self, and though men may withhold aid and comfort, 
the hard to be earned bread, he sendeth “visions in 
the night season,” giveth his love, the bounty of thought, 
and the affluence of the things ‘ unseen.” He poureth 
into the soul of the poor squalid child of poverty, 
dreams as fair, it may be fairer then those which come 
to the daintiest cared for child of wealth. 

Well, Christmas night came, and children slept as we 
have said—and the sun came out the next morning to 
look at the frosty earth, and put a ray into every crystal, 
when all at once such a shout arose upon every side, 
and in every house, as never had been heard before. 
Sulky old men, and sour old women were forced to 
rouse themselves to see what it could mean. Men and 
women started from their beds amazed at the sudden 
outcry. When lo! and behold! everywhere children 
were to be seen pouring out with shouts and laughter 
the contents of innumerable stockings, which had 
been filled in the night time. The silken hose, white 
and dainty, pouring forth its candies, dolls and trinketry 
and the black and many windowed one, beside the heap 
of straw, protruding nuts, gingerbread, horses and carts. 
It was the carnival of childhood, the gospel to the poor 
as wellastherich. Then people bethought themselves, 
of the gentleness and the lovingness of him, who had 
come upon this day into the world, and of his great sym- 
pathy for childhood. As they did so they saw a round 
merry figure of a man whip himself up the chimney, 
whom they instantly knew for the missing Santa Claus, 
and ever since that time, when the Christmas Eve 
arrives, children hang their stockings ready for his com- 
ing. 

Beautiful festival, adapted to the day, and worthy the 
dear genial Dutch brains in which it originated. 

Mr. Hammond had been, as all men, I mean old 
men, of whom we read since those days, a soldier in 
the revolution—he distinguished himself too, as they 
all did, for where men fight for a sentiment or a great 
principal, they must fight well or notat all, the bravery 
being just in proportion to the magnitude of thought 
by which they are impelled. So Mr. Hammond ac- 
quitted himself worthily, and lived to count his wounds 
and ‘tell how fields were won,” toa green old age, 
He was a perpendicular, laconic gentleman of the 
old school, courteous, dignified, and just what we ap- 
prehend a revolutionary officer should be, and one who 
had shared the mess of Washington, and associated 
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familiarly with that fine race of gentlemen in the true 
sense, a class so few of whom are left to remind us of 
the capabilities of the race. 

Mr. Hammond had sat year after year in his big 
chair in the parlor reading his morning paper, dis. 
coursing upon the prospects of the country and shaking 
his head at the dominancy of party spirit and party 
measures—he had filled the position of the honored and 
worthy head of a family to whom children’s children 
pay homage, beloved and respected, and his gray hairs 
were a crowrof glory to him. 

Blessed be God, that to such a career no sharp and 
bitter griefs are attached, so gently are the frettings of 
thought withdrawn one by one, slowly and kindly, that 
we do not see how the full of years are despoiled, till 
we all at once remember that they go not forth as they 
were wont, they nestle away in cosiness, and avoid the 
stirrings of the tumult, and then we lay our hands re- 
verently and gently upon the heads of such, even as if 
angel’s wings were ours to balm and to shelter them. 

So it had been with Mr. Hammond Imperceptibly 
had his mind retraced the several stages of the past, 
retrograding to the gray-haired childhood, lingering 
awhile with reawakened interest over each successive 
scene, reviving old affections, repeopling the long van- 
ished past, and all so gently, so in keeping with his 
fine dignity, and habitual courteousness, that people 
forgot to recollect it was dotage. He did not tell of 
battle fields and army associations, with loquacious 
and unending pertinacity, the dotage of an imbecile 
vanity, but the scenes passed before his grave and 
manly vision like those brought out upon the glass of 


the enchanter, distinct yet fading in the distance, even | 


while we behold. 

He had always been most tenderly attached to his 
children, and now that grandchildren gathered about 
his hearth it was quitenatural that the sympathy should 
be of a nearer and more endearing kind, for he had 
passed the period of active life, and was now mostly 
an honored and genial and elegant house fixture, active 
only in the promotion of social enjoyment, and givin 
the best tone to the little festivals of the country. 

Christmas day was observed by him with all the 
The rooms 


og 
> 


ceremony and gayety of the olden time. 
must be all dressed in evergreen, the Christmas tree duly 
mounted, and innumerable little surprises planned to 
give zest, and hilarity to the occasion. The children 
were watched to see what wishes they expressed for 
weeks before the day, and mysterious hints were given 
as to the probable appearance of Santa Claus. 


| He had prepared everything on Christmas Eve, and 
| all so discreetly that there was no possibility of a fail- 
| ure. Indeed the selecting of toys, the arrangement of 
| them, getting them smuggled into the house, and all the 
| anxieties, and forethought necessary to the perfection 
| of his plans cost him more trouble then the working 
out of a military campaign. He would have found it 
| easier to have planned the surprise and taking of Bur- 
| goyn, than to achieve the mysterious and arduous task 
of taking by surprise half a dozen eager, alert, and 
lynx-eyed children ; longing for something to amaze 
them, yet determined to give no chance possible for 
anything new or strange to take place and they not see 
how it was done. 

Yet it was done ; the surprise was perfect. Hobby- 
horse, dolls, whips, everything were mysteriously in the 
right place, and everybody laughed, and stared, and 
screamed. Thetumultwascomplete. Mr. Hammond 
sat in his big chair and enjoyed it all. He saw how 
delightedly the toys one by one were taken up, examin- 
ed, and all their capabilities tested ; how fiercely the 
dog was made to bark and the cat to mew; and how 
finally a crack grew into the voice of each, but they 
were made to bark and mew nevertheless ; then the birds 
on the trees piped till a spring bird would have been 
ashamed of his short-comings in that way ; round and 
round whizzed wheels of every kind—the girls took the 
whips and the boys the dolls and the tea-cups—how 
the eyes of the dolls did open and shut; and finally a 
pretty squint grew into each. 

These were soon cast aside for a paroxysm of martia | 
ardor—the drum beat, the trumpet blared, and fired by 
the occasion Kate spurred her charger whip in hand. 
| Mr. Hammond had looked on, his blood was up, he 
cast aside his crutch and mounted the good steed. 
The room was no nursery—he bestrode once more his 
faithful Hamlet; there was the charge, the shout, the 
victory—Richard is himself again ; the roar of arms is 
about him—the armed host, the spirit-stirring drum. 
| the sharp fife, the war horse, and the walls of Trenton, 
| Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair heard the unwonted tones of 
| the good man, and hastened to the scene. His daugh- 
| ter would have remonstrated, but for the readier tact 
of her husband. Her pride, her filial reverence were 
touched to behold her dignified father mounting the 
hobby in the midst of a nursery revel, but a second 
glance revealed the harmless and not unpleasant illu- 
sion which had fired the fancy of the old soldier, and 
they quietly withdrew, leaving the gray and sunny 
| haired children to their own innocent instincts. 
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MY 
BY FRANCES 


Tuers is a sigh so soft, so low, 
That scarce the air is stirred thereby ; 
Yet not the crash of worlds would so 
Move me—it is—my mother’s sigh ! 


When gay Romance, in youthful hours, 
Through Folly’s maze, bade Fancy fty, 
I dropped at once her fairy flowers, 
It sadly rose—my mother’s sigh ! 


From Joy’s most dazzling cup I’d turn, 
From Love’s most rapturous dream I’d fly, 

From hopes, that all bewildering burn, 
Submissive to my mother’s sigh. 


MOTHER’S SIGH. 


S 


S. OSGOOD. 


| The stern reproof of harsher hearts,— 
The bitter tone—the angry eye— 
But coldness to the soul imparts, 
That softens to—my mother’s sigh ! 


Oft when unjust Oppression filled, 

With fire, my passionate heart and eye, 
The storm was in a moment stilled, 

For oh! I heard my mother sigh ! 


I heard it rather with my heart, 
Than ear,—so faint it trembled by ! 
Ah! not till with my life I part, 
Can I forget my mother’s sigh. 
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THE ENTHUSIAST: A LEAF FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. 





CHAPTER I. 


“ Couxp draw the bow, the sword could sway, 
And lightly bear the ring away ; 
Nor lips with courteous precepts stored, 
Could dance in halls and carve at board, 
And frame love-ditties passing rare, 
And sing them to a lady fair.”—Sin Water Scorr. 


Never had February produced a more spring-like day ; 
indeed, the whole week previous had been most agree- 
ably unseasonable. The highways, except where 
sheltered by the hedges from the beneficent influence 
of the sun, were unburdened of the snow, which the 
previous months of dreary winter had heaped upon 
them ; the rills once more broke into a joyous laugh as 
they tripped over the pearly pebbles in their bed; and 
here and there, over the surface of the meadows, 
blades of grass peeped timidly from without the moist 
earth. 

It was a gala day in the town of B—, for it was to 
be honored with a visit from the Queen of Scotland 
and several of her principal nobility. The sight of 
royalty was a luxury in which the worthy citizens 
were so seldom indulged, that, though but a day’s no- 
tice had been given them of Mary’s contemplated jour- 
ney. to the new villa of St. Andrews, all the shops were 
closed, and the streets, as well as the roofs of the houses, 
had been crowded from break of day, with the eager 
townsmen. Arches ornamented with wreaths of flow- 
ers and covered with flattering devices, were erected 
along the principal avenues; and maidens, selected 
from among the most beautiful of the town, were ar- 
ranged in double columns on either side of the southern 
gateway, whose duty it was to scatter flowers before 
the Queen, and to sing a complimentary sonnet which 
had been written and forwarded from Edinburgh, ex- 
pressly for the occasion, by the poet Chatelard. The 
authorities had also stationed a small guard of horse- | 
men at the gate to prevent the crowd from thronging | 
the road, and weakening, by means of the tumult they | 
would necessarily occasion, the éclat of the reception | 
prepared within the walls. 

It was fast verging toward the hour of one, when a 
mounted courier, who had been posted at about a 
mile’s distance down the road, arrived at full speed to | 
announce the approach of the royal cortége. At this | 
intelligence there arose upon the air, a wild shout that | 
could be compared to nothing earthly, unless it were | 
the shrill Tecbir of an army of Saracens. 

After a quarter of an hour’s expectation, the van of | 
the royal body-guard, mounted on white steeds, came 
inview. Asthey reached the brow of a small hill which 
formed a rise in the road, they defiled on either side, | 
and the Queen, at the head of her nobles, rode forward. | 
Then might have been noticed the proud gleaming of | 
the Scotsman’s eye, as he gazed upon that majestic | 
woman, who, of all others, seemingly born to love and 
be beloved, was, without doubt, the most unhappy 
being that ever drew the breath of life. 

First came Mary, Queen of Scots, mounted on a 
Spanish jennet and dressed in complete mourning, ex- | 
cepting a hort plaid cloak; which she wore in com- 
pliment to her subjects, with her brother, the Lord 
Robert Stuart, on the right, and her sister, the Coun- 











tess of Argyle, on the left. Next in order, behind, 
were her four ‘‘ Maries,” all mounted on milk-white 
ponies, followed by the Earl of Murray and his lovely 
Countess, the Lady Agnes; then came, in couples, 
the Earls of Argyle, Glencairn, Morton and Marshall, 
the Queen’s Secretary, Maitland, and the lesser nobil- 
ity, knights, chalmer-chields and pages, the latter 
bearing the helmets and bucklers of their respective 
lords. 

Closing the cortége, at the distance of about forty 
yards from the main body, rode two men whose names 
history has taught us to connect with all that is mean 
and execrable ; Knox, a stern, audacious demagogue, 
and Ruthven, a ferocious and remorseless brute. 
Their general aspect was of itself indicative of their 
characters: the one, with a tall, lank form, a low agd 
narrow forehead, small, piercing eyes, and black, 
wiry hair, cropped close to the head, and habited in a 
plaia suit of black—was a man, subtle, hypocritical 
and bigoted ; the other—with an impudent, daring 
front, which ill matched with his lean, emaciated 
frame, broke down by libertinism and debauchery, 
accoutred in full armor, with a battle-axe in his hand 
and a petronel at his saddle-bow, and bestriding a 
powerful war-horse of the purest breed—denoted at 
once, the savage warrior, cruel, revengeful and un- 
compromising. 

The withdrawal of Ruthven and the Reformer from 
the main body of the nobility, appeared to the admir- 
ing vulgar to be entirely owing to Knox’s dislike of 
the pomps and vanities of the world ; but to those— 
and they were few—to whom his secret feelings were 
known, the circumstance presented a very different, 
and to them, a more agreeable view, as they noticed 
the quick glance of his suspicious eye, which wander- 
ed continually from the Queen to a young man who 
rode upon a noble charger, at the side, yet somewhat 
behind, the Countess of Argyle. This youth, as he is 
to be a somewhat important character in this sketch, 
we shall be obliged to describe more atlength than we 
have any of the others composing the royal escort. 

The Sieur de Chatelard was at first sight one more 
suited to please the opposite sex than hisown. His 
clear olive complexion, black curling hair and brilliant 
eye, together with a form, which, for beauty, supple: 
ness, or grace, was unequaled by any at the Scottish 
Court, formed a striking contrast to the weather-beaten 
visages and brawny frames of those around him. 
Still less, was his costume in consonance with the 
heavy mail of the warrior-lords who accompanied the 
Queen. It consisted principally of a hunting-jerkin oi 
green velvet, with a plumed cap of the same material 
andcolor; breeches of black satin, slashed with white, 
and confined at the knee by a gold band ; and boots 
made in the flapping style which was at that time 
prevalent at the French Court, and to which were 
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attached a pair of gilt spurs. From the belt which 
confined the tunic at the waist, was suspended an 
Italian rapier whose gold hilt wasthickly studded with 
jewels. Upon his shoulder, he bore a falcon, several 
of which the Queen had but lately received from Ork- 
ney, and which, at Chatelard’s request, she had con- 
fided to his care. 

Chatelard was but little loved by those among the 
nobles with whom he associated at the Scottish Court. 
This dislike may have proceeded mostly from envy, 
for he was an excellent musician, a good poet, com- 
posing extemporaneously either in the French or Ita- 
lian languages, skilled in athletic games and unrivaled 
in the dance; but there was also in his manner toward 
them, a haughty reservedness which was greatly 
offensive, especially to those who were jealous of the 
favor in which he was held by the Queen. This fault 
may, however, seem more pardonable when we re- 
flect that there were few, if any, among them, pos- 
sessed of the same refinement of feeling and of taste 
with himself. 

Chatelard had been bred in all the luxuries of the 
French Court; a lineal descendant of the Chevalier 
Bayard, he had been entitled to mingle with the cour- 
tiers from his very boyhood. Here he had first seen 


The cortége had arrived at, and entered, the town, 
in much less time than it has taken us to describe 
those composing it. Mary, fatigued with the day’s 
journey, immediately repaired to the inn, where ac- 
commodations had been prepared for her and a small 
number of her suite, and where she remained during 
the rest of the day, at intervals delighting the crowd 
beneath with a view of her royal person, by appearing 
on the balcony. Toward evening, the principal per- 
sonages of the town waited upon the Queen, request- 
ing her attendance at a ball which was to be given in 
her honor, and it was with much regret that she was 
obliged to decline the courtesy. Many of her suite, 
however, including three of her “‘ Maries,” graced the 
ball with their presence. 


CHAPTER II. 





Betcour. Oh! shriek not, start not, stir not, loveliest 
creature ! but let me kneel, and gaze upon thy beauties. 
* * * * * * 


_ Louisa. Hold, are you mad ? I see you are a bold, assum- 
ing man, and know not where to stop. 


Tue West Inpian. 

| Help! help! O help!—Kine Lear. 

| Thou basest thing, avoid! hence from my sight. 
CYMBELINE. 





Mary Stuart, then a girl of some fourteen or fifteen Forrsrerne the disadvantages of sleeping, though but 
years. Whenever a companion was needed for Mary, | for a single night, at a small town like the present, 
whether as a cavalier in the chase or a partner in the | totally unprepared in matters of personal comfort, for 
dance, he, being a general favorite, was always the} her reception, the Queen had, on the day previous, 
sucessful candidate. From that time to the day of| sent forward some of the household with the few ob- 


his death—presumptuous as it may appear—Mary, 


whether Princess, Queen of France, or Queen of 


Scotland, was his first—his only love. Her feelings 
toward him, have ever been, and doubtless ever will 
be, a mystery. It is well know that she treated him 
with more familiarity than she did any’ other gentle- 
man of her court; it may have been but the natural 
kindness of her heart that actuated this condescension ; 
it may have been that there was a melancholy but 
soothing pleasure in the reminiscences he awoke of 
happier days—of days spent in sunny France, where 
she was beloved by all, and where, had she remained, 
her life might not have been the dull waste it then was, 
the constant and unremitting torture it was doomed 
to be. 


Mary was passionately fond of music, and it was | 


her wont when the duties of State no longer required 


her attention, to retire to a private apartment with | 
Chatelard—whom, on leaving France, she had created | 
chamberlain—and her maidens, and accompany the 


poet on the lute, while he sang a heartfelt impromptu 
to the object of his adoration. At times, it is said, she 
would even deign to respond to his passionate effu- 
sions. If she did not, indeed, reciprocate his attach- 
ment, if the sentiments she expressed were but the 
offspring of a playful fancy, and not “ love’s language,” 
she must surely, in acting thus, have been unaware 
of the true state of Chatelard’s feelings. She must 
have imagined his declarations of love, merely assumed 
as a poet’s privilege, and that his devotion to her was 
none other than that which is due from a subject to 
his sovereign—especially when that sovereign is a 
helpless queen surrounded by designing men, in whom 
the power of might holds an unlimited sway, utterly 
regardless of mercy, much less of justice ; for Mary 
was one, who, if she had faults, (and no woman ever 
had fewer or lesser ones) was incapable of voluntarily 
wounding a heart, which staked its all of bliss or wo, 


| jects of furniture which she needed. 
The apartments allotted to Mary, were on the second 
floor, and fronting on the main road. Immediately 
beneath the windows, there ran a balcony, which was 
|} reached by means of a door leading from the large 
hall on which was the entrance to the bed-chamber. 
The larger of the two rooms was most grotesquely fur- 
nished ; on the left, opposite the door of the smaller 
| apartment, which had been converted into a bath 
room, was a low, rickety bed, with four huge posts, 
| Which, had it not been for Mary’s foresight, would 
| have remained without the snowy curtains which now 
| adorned them. Between the windows, stood an oaken 
| table surmounted by a mirror of polished steel ; and 
| in the corner nearest the window on the right, was a 
asteful little ebony altar, on which was placed an ala- 
| baster statue of the Virgin Mary and the Infant Jesus. 
The heavy window curtains, once of crimson velvet, 
had long since faded to a yellowish brown, and the 
, gold lace which in better days had garnished them, 
now hung in dusty slips from their surface. Dispersed 
| about the apartment, were several high-backed chairs, 
and on the table, beside a tall wax taper, lay a large 
illuminated bible, together with a vase of flowers and 
several articles necessary to a lady’s toilet. 

It was the hour of ten; the last stroke of the town 
clock still lingered upon the air, when the door of the 
bath room opened, admitting a voluptuous perfume, 
almost visible from its dense lusciousness, as it rolled 
in vaporous wreaths along the ceiling, filling the apart- 
ment with its intoxicating aroma ; it, however, soon 
proved that this was but the herald of something more 
capable of entrancing the senses; for, a moment after, 
an apparition—resembling more the etherealized Spirit 
of Beauty than one of the creatures of earth—glided 
into the bed-chamber. Never could the wildest imag- 
inings of poetry conceive a more perfect being than 
Mary appeared at that moment. Her eyes beaming 








upon the smile of her lip or the frown of her brow. 


with more than their wonted lustre, her cheeks glow- 
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ing with the fire of health, her lovely form, enveloped in 
an almost transparent gown of the purest white, which 
slightly dampened, clung to her body—displaying the 
rich fulness of the limbs and the exquisite symmetry 


of the contour—she seemed the very personification of 


Grace. Thecollar, fringed witha deep border of Mech- 
lin lace, thrown back upon the shoulders, revealed a 
bosom, fair as the immaculate surface of mountain 
snow ; and her feet, as they rested on the dark carpet, 
appeared chiseled from the purest Parian, and inten- 
ded less for use than as a beautiful adornment. En- 
closing this lovely picture in a frame of jet, fell her 
raven tresses in undulating masses, still glittering with 
myriads of diamond-like globules, and sweeping the 
floor in their wavy luxuriance. 

Seating herself at the table, Mary drew the Bible 
toward her and was on the point of opening it, when 
she noticed that the window curtain nearest the bed 
was slightly drawn back, thus exposing her to any 
one who might chance tobe passing below. Immedi- 
ately enveloping,herself in a cloak which lay upon the 
back of a chair, she moved toward the window, but 
before she had reached it, the drapery was violently 
thrust aside and a young man leaping from the embra- 
sure, cast himself at her feet. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the affrighted Queen, ‘* whence 
this effrontery, de Chatelard? But two nights since did 
I pardon thee for the like offence. Ingrate! I had 
hoped——” 

**Oh thou!” interrupted the youth in a voice quiv- 
ering with the depth of his emotion, and pressing 
Mary’s hand to his lips, * Oh thou! the object of my 
wildest idolatry—my sole divinity—whose presence is 
all of heaven ; whose——” 

* Profanity !” cried Mary, with a holy horfor, and 
forgetting, for the moment, all personal feelings in her 
zeal for religion, “‘ darest utter such words, and call 
thyself a son of Holy Mother Church. Nay—blasphe- 
mous wretch! if heretofore, in my blindness, I have 
believed aught good of thee, thy speech, but now, has 
forever stamped thee onmy mind a hypocrite, a vile— 

“For God’s sake, speak it not! From other lips 
save thine.” Then suddenly checking himself, “‘ Nay, 
sweet Queen,” he cried in tones of the deepest an- 
guish, ‘*if I have rashly uttered thoughts which it did 


offend thee to hear; knowing as thou didst that they | 


were the outpourings of a faithful but perchance too 
fervent soul—of a soul, wholly thine, thine unto death— 
*twas not for thee to couple so vile an epithet with the 
proud name of Chatelard.” 

‘Tt was far from my heart to wound thee, Chate- 
lard,” replied the Queen, “ neither do I doubt thy loy- 
alty, for thou hast ever been to me a true, a most devo- 
ted friend. But still, this is not the place for the utter- 
ance of such thoughts, nor can I, as a virtuous woman, 
longer listen to such language. Leave me! de Chate- 
lard—I command thee, leave me this moment, and I 
may yet forget this night’s offence.” 

The greatest fault in Mary’s character—if fault it 
may be called—was an inability to speak harshly ; 
even while reproving, there was a mildness in her 
tones that accorded not with her words. So that, in 
this instance, though Chatelard was well acquainted 
with her firmness, he imagined—for the mind too 
often construes, as the heart would wish—that Mary 
was yielding to the same feelings that governed him- 
self. Suddenly arising from his knees, he clasped the 
helpless Queen to his throbbing breast and imprinted 
on her lips a long burning kiss. 








Leaping from his arms, and drawing her form to its 
fullest height—once more the Queen in all her pride 
and majestic dignity—she fixed her eyes, flashing with 
the fire of indignant scorn, upon the abashed youth. 

**Didst think,” she cried, ‘“‘that I—I, the widowed 
wife of France’s King—would stoop to an amour with 
alow-bormn churl like thyself? Of a verity, thy pre- 
sumption even surpasses thine audacity! Begone, 
catiff! this instant, begone! What! dost still persist ? 
Release thy hold, devil, or by the heavens above— 
help! help! Murray, Argyle, help ! A mot, mes gardes! 
A Vaide! Lanneton, Dumesnyl, a Taide! What! vio- 
lence, brute force to a woman! Is this then, sirrah, 
your boasted chivalry! Good God!” she exclaimed 
as a sudden thought chilled her heart with utter hope- 
lessness, “hast dared to bribe my menials! Oh, Cha- 
telard, desist and I will give thee all of wealth and rank 
that it isin my power to bestow. Phan thee, there 
shall be no greater in the kingdom; my crown, my 
throne, all—all shait thou have—save mine honor. Oh 
God! hast thouno merey! Holy Virgin! save——” 

Suddenly the hall rang with the noise of hurried 
footsteps and trailing swords. At the sound, Mary’s 
face beamed with thankful joy, which, as quickly, 
gave way to an expression of intense fear, and turning 
toward the disconcerted youth at her side, “ Fly, Cha- 
telard,” she cried with hurried accents, “ fly! while 
there is still time. Quick! by the baleony—Why this 
stubborn recklessness! If thou lovest me, Chatelard, 
hasten to escape! The door even now yields. I[ will 
not betray thee !—I will tell them, ’twas but a dream— 
a fearful dream. Fly !—I will forgive all, if thou’lt 
but hasten! Hold! without, hold! Quick, Chatelard ! 
If thou art taken the penalty is death—immediate 
death! God of Heaven! ’tis too late !” 

“Death! thinkst thou that I fear death!” he exclaim- 
ed, proudly folding his arms upon his breast, “No! 
when Mary Stuart scorns the love of Chatelard, Hea- 
ven has no bliss to heal—Hell no pain to torture, his 
broken heart.—Not to you, Murray,” he cried, turning 
to the Regent, who, with a score of attendants, had by 
this time forced open the door, and now stood upon 
the threshold, “ not to you, Murray, but to thee alone, 
most beauteous Queen, do I yield myself a prisoner,” 
and casting his sword at Mary’s feet, he walked slowly 
fo the door, and motioning the menials forward, fol- 
lowed them with a lofty mien and haughty step. 

Murray alone lingered behind; gazing for a moment 
into the face of his sister, while the tears almost blind- 
ed him, as he marked her deep distress, he muttered 
fiercely through his half-closed teeth: ‘By Heaven! 
he shall not reach the street alive,” and hastily turn- 
ing, was about to depart, when the Queen grasped his 
arm with a power of strength, of which he had deem- 
ed her incapable. 

“ At thy peril, Murray—at thy peril!” she cried, in 
a voice, hoarse with excitement, ‘* Would’st have me 
an assassin. Nay !—he must have fair trial—trial by 
his peers. Till to-morrow, he may be confined, but 
he must not die—that is, as yet. Now go, Murray, 
leave me! I would be alone. To-morrow—trial—go, 
Murray, go!” 

The Regent was thunderstruck at the change in his 
sister’s face as she spoke; her eyes, usually so mild 
and playful, now gleamed with a fierce, unnatura! 
fire, and the veins on her forehead and temples were 
violently swollen. It was evident that some powerful 
internal shock, had, for a time, overthrown reason, 
and that any check upon her desires might be attended 
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with fearful effect. He therefore assured her that he 
would not harm the culprit, without further commands 
from her; after which he retired. 

The door had been closed for several minutes before 
Mary moved from the spot where her brother had left 
her standing, with her hands pressed upon her ghastly 
brow, and her eyes fixed with a vacant stare upon his 
face. Then suddenly, as though awaking from a 
trance, she cast herself upon the couch, and gave vent 
to her feelings in.one long burst of incoherent words. 

“Oh God!” she cried, “am I a leper, that thishand 
must blight whatever it touches! To die so young !— 
Oh! it is frightful! Never, never, will I find such ano- 
ther friend. So noble, so devoted! But then—it was 
very wrong—it wasvillainous! I have no right tolove 
him now! Heavens! That I should have so adored 
one so Worthless! But yet, perhaps—no! no! I should 
not strive to palligte his crime. He would have robbed 
me of mine honor! he shall pay the penalty, even 
though it be—Oh God!—Yes, yes! he must die !—he 
must die \’? 

CHAPTER III. 
“Have done with words, my lords, and hear me speak.” 
Kine Henry VI. 
Str. ANDREWS was all excitement; a restless mass, 
comprising men of every class and vocation, blocked 
up the passage way to the old stone court-house, where 
they awaited the decision of the tribunal as to the fate 
of the poet Chatelard. Rumor, had as usual distorted 
the crime into so strange a shape, that those who were 
acquainted with the particulars would never have re- 
cognised it for the same. Gossips were collected in 
groups on the outskirts of the crowd, talking hurriedly 
and with flushed faces, each one relating the cireum- 
stance as he had heard it, with a few additions and 
modifications, which were in turn enlarged by the lis- 
teners, until at last it was the current supposition, that 
a fanatic had, on the previous evening, attempted to 
murder the Queen, at the town of B—-. 

Within the court-room was a far different scene. 
On a throne, at the farther end of the hall, sat Mary, 
pale as a marble statue; but her voice was unfaltering 
and her manner calm, as she replied to the questions 
addressed to her. But few would have borne with 
equal firmness, the cold insolence of Knox, or the 
double entendres of Ruthven, the latter of whom seem- 
ed to take exceeding pleasure in dwelling with pecu- 
liar emphasis«on all those little particuliarities, which 
he felt would call a blush’ to the cheeks of the poor 
Queen. Even at the present enlightened day, how 
little respect is shown the helpless female on the wit- 
ness-stand ; how seldom does the would-be witty law- 
yer allow a jest on some indelicate question to pass un- 


heeded, as though the situation of a modest woman, | 
under the circumstances, were not sufficiently embar- | 
rassing, even when the questions put to her are couch- | 


ed in the most courteous and delicate language, and 
the answers (at times rendered vague, it is true, from 


feelings of modesty) taken in their most liberal sense ? | 


The prisoner was seated between two guards, below 
the dais and facing the members of the council. Not 
the slightest sign of fear could be detected in his open 
countenance, but at the malicious remarks before allu- 
ded to, his eyes would flash and his lips quiver; twice 
did he rise to speak, but as often was he forced, un- 
heard, into his seat. 

There was but little testimony to be given, and after 
a2 long consultation, it was declared that Chatelard had 


been guilty of treasonable violence toward his sove- 
reign, and that according to the laws of the realm, he 
must suffer death. 

At this decision, Mary arose and endeavored with all 
the power of her eloquence to have the punishment 
commuted to imprisonment or exile. But the over- 
flowing kindness of her noble heart was doomed not 
only to be vain, but to be used by a heartless man to 
her detriment. As she seated herself to await a reply, 
the stern Knox arose. 

‘* My lords,” he said, and his bloodless lip curled into 
a sneer, “ my lords, ye all have read in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, how that a certain woman of Egypt having fail- 
ed in enticing a virtuous youth to respond to her lustful 
advances, and fearing lest he might by confession for- 
ever ruin her in the eyes of her husband, did cause him 
to be imprisoned. But, my lords, ye now see a Queen 
of our day, who, in a similar case, with much more 
cunning—— 

Before he had finished the sentence, a shriek that 
was echoed a thousand fold among the arches of the 


acute anguish upon the smooth intonation of Knox, 
caused all eyes to turn toward the throne, where lay the 
drooping body of Mary, who had fallen swooning, 
into the arms of the guard who stood beside her. 

At this sight Chatelard, who had listened thus far, 
breathlessly and impatiently, leaped from his seat, his 
eyes flashing, and his whole form dilated with the 
fiercest anger 

‘Malicious fiend!” he cried, in deep quivering 
tones, ** dost dare—Nay,” he continued, as Knox was 


thine, foy I will speak—dost dare, villain, here, in the 
presence of all the noblest blood of Scotland, thus to 
slander thy Queen—one, who, were it not for her blind 
generosity, had long since stained the headsman’s 
steel with thy dastard gore. And will ye—you, Mur- 
ray, in whose veins flows the blood of royalty, and ye, 
Argyle and Glencairn, and you, brave Bothwell—will 
| ye submit to this indignity from yon vile caitiff? Can 
| ye view the lifeless form of your sovereign lying thus 
|eold and helpless, and allow your daggers sleep 
within their sheaths? Shame on your chivalry! Oh, 
thou paragon of virtue!’ and tears, hot and blinding, 
| flowed from his eyes as he tumed toward Mary ; “are 
| there men so corrupt—so dead to all feelings of manli- 
| ness or honor, as fora moment, to hearken with an 
lear of credulity to the assertion of yon villain! My 
| lords, I swear to you, by all that man holds most sacred 
| —by my honor which has never yet known stain, that 
| the words of yonder bigot are false—false as his own 
| black heart. Nay—if Mary of Scotland has lost aught 
in the mad intensity of my baffled love, she has won 
much in my esteem and admiration. And lest ye 
think, my lords, that I now speak with a view to my 
salvation, I will convince ye that it is far otherwise. 
Never shall it be said that a blot upon his sovereign’s 
fame was the price of Chatelard’s forfeit life.” And 
with the words, drawing a poniard from his breast, he 
raised it on high and sped it swiftly toward his heart. 
But ere it had reached its mark, the weapon was dash- 
| ed against the wall and his arm fell nerveless at his 
side, from:a violent blow given it by the guard behind. 











CHAPTER Iv. 

“ O, for that pencil, erst profuse 
Of Chivalry’s emblazoned hues, 
* * * * * 


Then might I show each varying mien 








lofty dome, and which broke with a wild sound of 


about to interrupt him, “hold that hellish tongue of 
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Exulting, woful, or serene ; 
Indifference, with his idiot stare, 
And sympathy, with anxious air.” 
Sin Water Scott. 





And yet she loved him—O, how well! 
Let woman’s own fond spirit tell. 
L. E. Lanpon. 

Ir was a cool, cloudless morning, prophesying a fair, 
genial day ; the bracing air tinged the cheeks of those 
abroad with a healthful hue, and fed the eyes with a 
sparkling brightness; it was, in a word, one of those 
mornings, on which man feels like extending a gener- 
ous palm to his fellow being, wishing him every pre- 
sent joy, and “a long, happy future to forget the 
past.” 

But oh! in a fewshort hours, what a change! Hea- 
vily and slowly, and with a dull moaning sound, tolled 
the bells. The wide plain in front ef Mary’s villa was 
crowded with spectators, and the masked executioner 
stood, leaning upon his long-handled axe, humming a 
low ditty, and gazing with stoical indifference upon 
the steel, which glimmered mockingly in the rays of 
the bright sun. Beside him was the block, dressed in 
gorgeous black velvet, trimmed with costly lace, and 
soon to be reeking with the noble blood of Chatelard. 

The privy council had ordered that Mary should sta- 
tion herself at a window facing the place of execution, 
in order that her presence might seem to the people, a 
sanction of its proceedings. This, Mary peremptorily 
refused, but finally yielded on Murray’s hinting that 
unless she seemed to rejoice at the culprit’s death, the 
insinuation of Knox, before the council, would appear 
well founded. 

She stood alone within that solitary chamber, with 
the lattice so arranged that those below might distin- 
guish her form, but still be unable to read her counte- 
nance. With what keen anxiety did she await the 
closing scene of this awful drama! Though her face 
was pale, her eyes burned with a feverish fire, and the 
red lashes told the bitterness of agony she had suffered 
during the whole previous night. 
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Presently a low murmur and a gradual breach in the 
crowd, betokened the approach of the criminal. Un- 
shackled, and with a proud step, Chatelard walked 
between twoarquebusiers. There was an air of gayety, 
almost of levity, in his look, which struck all present 
with an indescribable feeling of awe mingled with ad- 
miration. As he passed beneath the window where 
stood the Queen, breathless and almost fainting, he 
uncovered his head and made a low and respectful 
bow. On arriving at the block, he turned toward the 
vast assemblage, and amid a death-like silence ad- 
dressed them. He freely confessed his guilt and the 
righteousness of his sentence, and reiterated his vow 
as to Mary’s utter want of participation in his crime. 
Then with the same reckless infidelity which had ever 
been a feature in his short career upon earth, the mad 
enthusiast refused all religious consolation, and draw- 
ing a copy of Ronsard’s ‘Hymn on Death” from his 
breast, read it aloud. 

When he had finished, he turned toward the Queen, 
and exclaimed in a voice quivering with passion: 
“ Farewell! loveliest and most cruel princess that the 
world contains!” After which, he knelt gracefully and 
placed his head upon the block. 

At this sight, the woman triumphed over the gueen, 
forgetting all the dangers of the step, Mary rushed to- 
ward the hall. ‘ He shall not die!” she cried franti- 
cally—‘ He shall not die!’ Ter brother cast himself 
in her way. “Back! Murray! back! how darest 
thou oppose thy Queen !” and bursting from him, she 
flew through the hall. ‘Hold! hold, without! a re- 
prie—” Suddenly the heavy roll of the signal-gun 
boomed upon the air. Bounding to the nearest win- 
dow, she reached it in thme to see the gory head of 
Chatelard, spurned by the bloody headsman from oft 
his foot, where by chance it had rolled. 

With a shriek that froze the life-blood within the 
veins of all whose ears it reached, Mary fell senseless 
into the Regent’s arms. 





LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF IRELAND. 
BY EDWARD MATURIN, 


Autuor or “Montezuma, THE Last oF THE AzTECs.” 


NO. 

Tue vow was said and the knot was tied, 
And Norah was young O’Connor’s bride ; 
And never upon a lovelier maid 
Was the blessing of holy wedlock said ;— 
And ne’er amid Erin’s daughters, there fell 
Ona truer heart that sacred spell 
That wakes young Love from its dream of years, 
To brighten in Joy, or be quench’d in tears ! 
For Love is the lot of the bursting flower, 

A year may be deck’d by the bloom of its leaf ; 
It may wither and die in its springtide hour, 

Like the heart when it’s stung by the canker ot grief— 
And fairer the spot, where the flow’ret lies 
Whose pall is deck’d with its own bright dyes, 
Than the grave of a heart where sleep at last 
The throbs of a passion whose woes are. past— 
Yet pale her cheek and deaf her ear, 
As the bridal-hour were one of fear ; 
And dimly wander’d that eye of blue 





II.—THE BANSHEE, 


On thoughts and visions that floated afar, 
Like the mystic dreams which fell on the view 

Of the lover at night from his own bright star— 
But not like these !—-they were thoughts of grief, 
Like the worms that wither the summer-leaf, 
And leave to decay and the sere and the blight 
What Nature had woven of sunbeam and light— 
Such thoughts, as o’er the dying may rest, 
Who die without hope—unmourn’d—unblest ;— 
Such thoughts, as may haunt the graves where lie 
The hopeless, who wait for Eternity ! 
For she dream’d not of priestly word, nor the wreath 
That happiness wove of that holy breath 
That pledg’d her a lover,—her thought was of death— 
That early death the beautiful die, 

The lov’d and the loving—the faithful and true— 
Ere their morning of Life is clouded on high 

Or flung one dark shade o’er its heavenly blue ; 
For he was a monarch’s son, and she 
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A peasant’s daughter, of low degree ;— 
He had woo’d and won that peasant maid,— 
Might not her faith be forgotten—betray’d ? 
“ Nay, cheer thee,” he said, as he clasp’d his bride 
With a heart of faith and an eye of pride ; 
“ Cheer thee, dear Norah ! for ever thou art 
The bride of my soul—the pulse of my heart ! 
As knight have I woo’d thee—as knight Ihave won,— 
Tho’ the bleak world be cold to thee, still there is one, 
One true heart that beats for thee, where thou may’st rest 
°Mid the storms that assail thee—lov’d, fearless and blest ; 
One heart, where, amid the visions of bliss, 
Blending dreams of yon world with the pleasures of this— 
Thou may’st lie, like a leaf that clings to its flower 
Thro’ night and thro’ day—’mid darkness and shower !” 
“ Nay, speak not of darkness !” she shudder’d and said, 
Her hand was in his, on his breast lay her head ; 
“ There’s a spell on my brow, and a weight on my heart, 
And a low voice that whispers—‘ not long ere we part !” 
And I feel that the light of the flowers you wove 
Will soon lose the hues that they borrow from Love, 
And darker the leaves that in sadness may wave 
O’er thy bride, as she lies in her cold narrow grave.” 
“Nay, Norah mavourneen ! a truce to thy word ; 
Sure ne’er such a greeting for bridegroom was heard ;— 
And ne’er on so holy an hour as this 
Fell omen so dark or terror so drear, 
Benumbing the thrill of the soul and the kiss 
With the shadows that hover round shroud and bier ! 
Look—look on thy bridegroom, my darling—mine own ! 
Tho’ shelterless left in this wide world alone, 
Tho’ friends might desert thee and false ones betray, 
And the forms that thou lov’d’st in thy youth’s sunny prime, 
Like birds that take wing for a balmier clime, 
Might lie ’round thee like ruins in waste and decay ;— 
Tho’ the hopes thou hast cherish’d for ever depart 
Like the last light of day, as it sinks in the West ; 
Leaving sorrow and darkness to brood o’er a heart 
They had found but the cradle of sunshine and rest ;— 
Yet trust me, dear Norah ! oh! trust me, my fair ; 
As king, have I won thee—as king, will I wear.” 
Oh! countless thy seasons, conqueror Death ! 
And countless the victims thou strew’st with thy breath ; 
Like the harvest-field ripe for the sickle, they fall 
At thy word, oh Death ! and thou garner’st them all ! 
Come thou and stand by the sick man’s bed, 
Where pain is nigh and hope hath fied, 
And the quiv’ring lip and mutter’d pray’r 
But say that life is fluttering there ;— 
So still the voice and hush’d the sigh, 
*Tis as some spirit hovering nigh, 
To seal the lip and close the eye ! 
Or come when the hour of danger’s near 
And the soul of the strong man stems the tear ; 
When around him the waves of the shipwreck boil, 
Like victors in battle contending for spoil, 
And the gasp of the swimmer—the shriek of the dying, 
As vultures scream on the wild blast flying, 
Peal like the summoning trumpet, sent 
To wake the dead from the element— 
Or come in the heat of the battle, when wrath 
Lights the death-bearing gun on its fiery path, 
And Valor herself is hush’d at the note 
Of the trump, and the boom of the thundering shot— 
But come not thou on the bridal-day, 
When the voice is cheer and the heart is gay ; 
When the Spirit of Life, like the world at its birth, 
Ere a cloud rose in heav’n or sorrow on earth, 
Changes Life to a dream and our passion to Faith, 
Whose light shall survive the dark hour of death ! 


Brightly shines the moon adown 
The lordly banks of lone Lough Ree ; 
Weaving from her rays a crown 
For the glories of the parted day— 
Her beautiful wave in silence sleeps 








As tranquil, as when heaven keeps 

Its guardian-watch oer sainted eyes 

That close but to wake on Paradise ! 

No—not a breath disturbs the hour 

To ruffle the leaf or woo the flower ; 

Or wake in their happy and scented home 
The odors of day, where they sweetly sleep ;— 

These honey-cells where the wild bees roam, 
And the tears of night their incense weep— 


Oh! if there be a sacred pow’r, 
It lies in the depth of the midnight hour ; 
When the forms we have sought-in the light of day 
Hover o’er our couch in sainted dreams ; 
As stars in the waters of midnight play 
More brightly than when midday beams— 
For those who love or pray or fear, 
There’s not an hour more potent than this, 
To wake from its holy fount a tear, 
Or steep the soul in visions of bliss ! 
And such were the dreams of those, whose eyes 
Were turn’d in love on those moonlit skies, 
O’Connor and Norah ; for love was theirs, 
Such love as dawns on the heart’s young prime, 
Ere its fountains are open’d in passion and tears, 
Or grief turns to discord the mirth of its clime. 


But hark ! a knightly cavalcade, 
Half in the moonlight, half in shade, 
Winds ’round the tow’rs that sentinel 
O’Connor’s castle ; hark ! the bell 
Gives kindly greeting as they sweep 
Around the monarch’s castle-steep— 
Now winds the trumpet, from the keep 
Erin’s banner flings her fold, 
Stain’d with green and wrought with gold, 
Welcome dear to the weary knight 
Returning from the field of fight! 
And wassail loud, and song and glee 
Peal at the monarch’s high command ; 
And many a chord of minstrelsey 
Relates the legends of the land. 
“Where is my son ?” O’Connor cried ; 
“Foul shame it were, an hour of pride 
And glory such as this befalls, 
He were not here to grace our halls !” 
And scarce the question spoken, when 
He stood among those warrior-men ; 
And every goblet soon they drain, 
And song and harp give cheerful strain— 
Nor wine nor song can cheer that brow, 
For death-like pallor clothes it now ; 
It is not grief nor shame it wears, 
Nor knows the eye its load of tears, 
But fear for gentle Norah’s fate 
Hath made that bridegroom desolate ! 
No smile upon that lip, nor yet 
On brow or feature still is set 
A single mark that speaks him nigh 
This scene of wine and wassailry— 
Speechless he stands at the festal-board, 
Like captive chain’d before his lord ;— 
‘No word of greeting ?” cried the king, 
“ By heav’n! but ’tis strange welcoming 
For sire return’d, unScath’d of fight, 
To meet his son a recreant knight ! 
And stranger still, that mien of pride, 
When a sire would pledge his son a bride—-!” 
Why starts the youth, as those who fear 
Of elfin grim or goblin-sprite 
Some tale of mystery to hear 
By dying embers of the night ? 
Is it a dream ? oh! would it were ! 
But no! The hope that came and went 
Vanish’d like mist on morning air, 
As it sails along the firmament ! 
With quiv’ring lip and stifled breath 
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The timid bridegroom strove to speak ; 
While the livid hue of death, 
Like shadow, pass’d from brow to cheek. 
“Tis mine to do in ev’ry “hest 
What, noble sire ! doth like thee best ; 
But this—oh ! name it not again— 
For worse than madness thro’ the brain 
Speeds the fell word that bids me wed, 
When love itself is cold and dead !” 
“ Thou dreamest, boy ! a foolish flower 
Dead e’er ’t has felt its spring-tide hour !” 
“ Place me in battle side by side 
Where death and I as mates may ride ; 
For rather would I wed with death 
In battle-heat or tempest-breath, 
Or lose for aye all knightly pride, 
Than from thee take that destin’d bride !” 
“ Dost thou thus bait a father’s ire ?” 
Replied the king ; his eye of fire 
Full-flashing ; ‘“ Now, by heav’n I swear ! 
My word is pledg’d, and thou shalt wed— !” 
“ Yet, spare me !” gasp’d the youth, “oh, spare ! 
If thou’dst not have Death’s hand to spread 
My bridal-couch! My word is past! 
The only one of love—the last 
The lip of priest shall ever bless ;— 
The last for wo or happiness !” 
Trembled the king, with passion pale, 
As he heard O’Connor’s artless tale ;— 
“ And who hath wrought this magic chain ?” 
Return’d the king, in jesting strain ;— 
“ O’Connor’s bride’s a peasant-maid !” 
As o’er the landscape steals the shade 
When thunder veils the angry sky, 
And the bright waves, where sunshine play’d, 
Now mirror back the gloom on high, 
So passion dyed the monarch’s brow ;— 
‘Youth ! to the winds I give thy vow! 
No blood of churl in royal vein 
Of mine, but this good sword shall drain. 
Shame on the false vow would defile 
O’Connor’s blood with peasant vile !” 
“ Now by my faith ! nor blood of churl,” 
Return’d the youth with haughty curl 
Of lip, and eye of proud disdain, 
“ Flows in that peasant-maiden’s vein ;— 
Nor tho’ a peasant, should the name 
Bring on the proud O’Connor shame. 
The lowly sod whereon the weed 
In rank luxuriance springs and grows, 
Might, had it borne a richer seed, 
Have nurtur’d the bright and perfum’d rose ! 
I tell thee, king ! tho’ sire thou art, 
Had ancther utter’d this foul word ; 
The very life-blood of his heart 
This hour had stain’d O’Connor’s sword.” 
“ Then take thy vengeance ; stripling, wed ! 
Beware ! though, lest thy bridal-bed 
Be strewn by Death ; thy marriage-vow 
Forever hush’d ; thy fair one’s brow 
Paled by a more than mortal hand, 
That sways a distant, shadowy land !” 
A grief there is too deep for tears ; 
Terrors that wake not human fears, 
Like men who brave the worst, and feel 
The precipice beneath them reel 
And float in air, as tho’ the eye 
Wander’d in vain ’twixt earth and sky.— 
So stands the mourner by the sod 
That claims for aye the lov’d and gone ; 
When, if we give a tear to God, 
°Tis Nature’s last and holiest one, 
He could not speak ; but yet the eye 
Spoke what wordsand lips deny ; 
Language stronger,—deeper than 
E’er fell from lip of mortal man— 


~ + 7 * * 


The pilgrim who hath left his land 

In that bright hour, when Summer’s hand 
Scatters its sweets o’er hill and vale— 
The blushing rose and lily pale— 

And freights the air with rich perfume, 
Meet incense for a spirit’s tomb ; 
Wandering on from flower to flower, 
Offspring alike of sun and shower, 

And all o’erhung by that bright sky 

It hath woven as meetest. canopy, 

To cover those children of blight and decay 
Thro’ the sports of their short summer-holiday ;— 
And returns in that sad and lonely hour 

When Autumn hath built her russet bower 

Of wither’d leaves, where linger still 

The odors that summer and spring distil— 
Odors yet sweet as when first they met, 

To waft their tributes to the sky, 
From tremulous leaves with dew-drops wet, 
Pure as e’er stain’d an angel’s eye— 

Returns to look on beauty decay’d, 
Summer-light turn’d to Autumn-shade, 

The faded hue—the broken stem 

Whence Nature had hung her brightest gem ; 
Beauty wither’d—odors fled, 

And all around the pilgrim—Dead ! 

So doth the heart feel—chee1less—lone— 
Whose pleasures have faded one by one, 

Till it drops, like a wither’d leaf, to earth, 
Which hath giv’n its joys and its pleasures birth — 
So felt the youth, as the burning eye, 
That swell’d with its tear of agony, 
Look’d ’round on that Jonely chamber now 
Which had heard his heart’s warm parting vow ; 
Deserted and lone as the chamber where Death 
Hath caught the last sigh of his victim’s breath ! 


“ Norah—Lost Norah— !” O’Connor cried— 

“ Norah—Lost Norah !”—yain echo replied— 

Was it a voice from the tamb that came 

With its aery image of that sweet name ? 

Mocking the holy thoughts that dwell 

Like perfume and hue in the floweret’s cell, 

And placing a shadow within that shrine, 

Whose image had made it a temple divine ? 

Oh! where was the form that, like light to the eye, 
As its bursts thro’ the drifts of a stormy sky, 

Shed the bright dawn of morn with heav’nly ray, 
And, like ev’ning, left twilight to hallow the day ? 
And where that soft voice, whose tones alas! mute, 
As sweet as e’er rose on the ev’ning-air 

To breathe from the depths of the lover’s lute 

The rapture of joy or the pain of despair ? 
Gone—silent ! “Oh, Norah! wherever thou art, 
Come back—oh ! come back to this desolate heart !” 
He paus’d—but no answer save that Echo gave ,— 
The hollow reply of the rock to the wave. 

The words of his sire rush’d back on his ear ;— 
They were words of omen—of vengeance—of fear : 
“Great God!” cried O’Connor, “hath Death been here ?” 


He clasp’d his hands to his aching brow 
And clos’d his eyes on all around ; 

While his sire’s curse on his marriage-vow 
Fell on his ear with sepulchral sound— 

“ She’s dead—she’s gone—for ever gone ! 

The lovely flower ’s pluck’d and dead ; 

The Spring-tide leaf 1s wither’d—wan, 
Summer might have ting’d with red ! 

And I—oh horror ! live to see 

Thy virgin, angel-purity 

Stain’d by the tainting breath that flings 

Decay on Life’s young blossomings !” 

Nor more could say ;—the breath that came 
Too weak for his strong agony, 





Flutter’d like th’ expiring flame 
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Rising and ebbing ere it die— And he recks not how soon that dread word be spoken 
Yet not forgotten, what is this That unbinds the last link of the heart it hath broken 
He warms with Pasaion’s frantic kiss, * * * ° bd . 
And presses to his heart as tho’ *Tis morn—how cheerly swells the strain 
*Twere all it knew of weal or wo, Of minstrelsy o’er hill and plain ; 

And moistens it with those soft tears, And the banner-fold 

The balmiest eye of man e’er shed ; Its sheet of gold 


Offspring alike of hopes and fears And green spreads forth without a stain— 
We drop upon the lov’d and dead ? 
Memorial frail of by-gone hours, 
Of broken hearts and sunderw ties, 
Lies in your emblem, wither’d flowers ! 
Your scatter’d leaves—your faded dyes. 
He wept and wept—and gaz’d again 


And the sun looks forth from his canopy, 
The morn hath spread on the mountain high, 
With cloud and light 
So richly dight, 
It seems to have borrow’d the rainbow dye - 


Upon those leaves her hand had bound ; And the flowers are fair, and the scent they fling 
And call’d upon her name in vain— From their own rich hive of blossoming, 
That but lent venom to the wound. Like odors that gather 
“ And these were thine! Thine hand hath prest In summer-weather, 
Those leaves Decay so soon hath strewn ;— Send up their morning-offering— 


Would that, like thee, I too had rest 

Where thou, my Norah—lov’d—art gone ! 
Would God! I’d died for thee, for hearts 

Are sever’d now, and cold is faith —— !” 
What sound is that ? O’Connor starts, 

And totters—gasps and holds his breath— 


And gallant lords and ladies gay, 
In trim for some bright holiday, 
Prank gayly on 
I’ th’ glinting sun, 
Bright as e’er deck’d a morn in May— 





Are they not mortal sounds that now And merrily ring the jest and song 

Steel softly —murmuring and low, Those gentles and ladyes bright among ; 

As prayers and tears commingled fall As on they ride 

Upon the coffin’s sable pall ? To greet the bride ;— ; 
Such sounds are they that the deep midnight Wedded wife of O’Connor ere long. ee 


Hears from some elve or goblin-sprite, 
As it hovers around the churchyard.tomb, 
And weeps or laughs by its charnel-home— 
A tear on the ashes cold it may shed, 
For the living was lov’d in Life’s young day ; 
Or its shriek of laughter may wake the dead 
From their dream of silence—dust and decay. 
Hark—hark ! to the tale of sorrow it bears ; 
How it smites the heart—tho’ it draws not tears ; 
He thinks not—he moves not—but feel’s there’s a pow’r 
Upon him to curse from that very hour. 


A moment more and they reach the gate 
Where the bridegroom’s train in silence wait, 
Where the bridgroom himself stands silently there ;— 
There is grief in his heart—on his brow is despair ! 
A silence so stern, no sound can wake— 
A spell so entrancing, no magic can break ;— 
Like a being whose spirit hath past, he stands, 
His head on his breast, and lock’d are his hands, 
Not in pray’r ; for his lips are as moveless as when 
The Angel of Death hath pass’d in his flight, 
Sealing eyes that never shall open again 
Save on the shadows of lasting Night. 


SONG oF THE SaneHED” The hand of the bride they place in his, 


“ O’Connor ! O'Connor! List—list to thy doom ;— But its touch is as cold as Death’s icy kiss ; 
Tho’ living—my spirit dwells deep in the tomb ; Pale is his cheek, and that glassy eye 

And ’tis mine to unfold the mystic scroll Scans but the shadows of vacancy. 

That bears the fate of each parting soul. And now they stand ’neath the holy pile, 

I number the groans and watch the tear While incense and chaunt thro’ the vaulted aisle 
As it silently falls on the dead man’s bier, Rise wave upon wave, as on summer’s day, 
And I weep, as the mourners turn the sod, Perfume and song tread their flowery way— 


For the living whose souls must yet pass to God— 

I gather the flowers and see them strewn— 

Aye wither’d or ere their blossoms be blown, 

On the tomb of the young whose joy-bright eyes 
Had moisten’d with dew-drops their morning-dyes— 
I wail the dying—I toll the bell, 

And I watch fond lips, as they murmur—‘ Farewell !” 
By the dim moonlight I weep and wail 

For the cheek Death’s hand is turning pale, 

And the heart, where Life’s pulses are ebbing fast, 
Lower and lower ’til sense be past ! 

Dim—dim that bright eye—low lies that dear head ;— 
°Tis the Banshee that tells thee—thy Norah is dead !” 


Was that a shriek of madness ? Why 
On this holy scene falls frenzy’s cry ? 
Doth madness look on scenes like this ? 
The heart’s full joy—the wedded bliss 
Of souls, whose ev’ry wo or weal— * 
All they can hope—enjoy or feel 
Thro’ life, e’en to its latest hour, 
Is seal’d by that holy and mystic pow’r 
*Tis Norah’s voice ! Great God! oh! see 
That burning tear—that streaming eye 
That seem’d to ask from God on high 
The heaviest curse that ever fell 

On hands so rude as thus to sever 





Is it a dream ? those words that come, Hearts—like theirs—that lov’d so well, 

Like warnings of death from the silent tomb, And leave them broken—ruin’d ever ! 

Curdling the blood in youth’s warm vein For in dungeon low she lay the while, 

With the chill that breathes out from that mournful strain ? And with the art of madness’ guile 

He mutters—he gasps—there’s a damp on his brow, Had won her way, wer’t but to tell 

And he feels Death’s hand stealing over him now ; Her lover lost—her Last Farewell ! 

Farewell! farewell! oh! words that fall 

* Amid the rich Orientalisms of imagination—we might Upon the heart like sound of Death ; 

almost say, mythology—with which Irish superstition has Or of the spread of funeral-pall 


peopled its romantic soil, none possesses a more melancholy as ad : 
interest than the spirit called “The Banshee.” It is sup- Oa her we lov d, now cold beneath— 
posed with fidelity to follow the particular family to which Words that blight the early flower 

it belongs ; and predict whatever misfortune may await it. Of hopes and ties, whose vernal hour 
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Had warm’é full many a bud to bloom | 
But to lay it in its Autumn-tomb ! | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





A moment more—the trance is burst 

That seem’d to rest like spell accurst 

Upon the youth,—all—all is known, 

He heard in the Banshee’s midnight-moan ;— 

‘ Norah—Norah ! hear me—hear ! 
By the vows we’ve pledg’d in hours by-gone ;— 

By this wrung soul—this scalding tear— | 
Thou art mine own—still—still mine own ! | 


Oh ! say thou lov’st me, Norah! Let 
This last sad hour be Passion’s yet— 
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Let Faith look down on us to bless 
Once more with dreams of happiness, 
And we will make this hour—the last— 
Brighter, far brighter than all the past ! 
One word, my Norah ! and we'll fly 

To some far world, where thou and I, 
In hours of passion—faith and bliss, 
May soon forget the pains of this !” 

He strains her to his heart, but feels 
The clay-cold touch that Death reveals, 
When the last warm pulse of life is sped ;— 
Strains to his heart ;—but clasps— The Dead! 





JOHN WADLE 
BY 


THE EARLY JURISPRUDENCE OF NEw ENGLAND, INCLUDIN 
WInsLow, For SLEEPING IN MEETING ON THE LorD’ 
MEMORABLE SPEECH ON THE OCCASION. 


Tue vilgrim fathers of New England, and their children 
of the first and second generations, are justly renowned 
for their grave character, their moral wprightness, which 
sometimes was rather more than perpendicular, and 
the vigilant cireumspection which each one exercised 
over his neighbor as well as himself. It is true that 
Connecticut, from an industrious promulgation of her 
“Blue Laws,” has acquired more fame on this score 
than other portions of the “ universal Yankee nation ;” 
but this negative testimony against the rest of New Eng- 
land ought not to be allowed too much weight, for 
wherever the light of history does gleam upon portions 
farther “down east,” it shows a people not a whit be- 
hind Connecticut in their resolute enforcement of all 
the decencies of life, and their stern and watchful re- 
gard for the well-being of society. The justice of this 
remark will suificiently appear by a few brief quota- 
tions from their judicial records. 

In the early court records of New Hampshire, in the 
year 1655, may be found the following entry. 

** The Grand Jury do present the wife of Mathew Giles 
for swearing and reviling the constable when he came 
for the rates, and likewise railing on the prudenshall 
men and their wives. Sentenced to be whipped seven 
stripes, or to be redeemed with forty shillings, and to 
be bound to her good behavior.” 

Another entry upon the records the same year is as 
follows: 

“The Grand Jury do present Jane Canny, the wife 
of Thomas Canny, for beating her son-in-law, Jeremy 
Tibbets, and his wife ; and likewise for striking her 
husband in a canoe, and giving him reviling speeches. 
Admonished by the court, and to pay two shillings and 
sixpence.” 

If it is consistent with rational philosophy to draw 
an inference from two facts, we might here consider 
it proved, that the pilgrim ladies of 1655 had consider: 
able human nature in them. And from the following 
record the same year, it would appear also that there 
were some of the male gender among them at that day, 
who still exhibited a little of the old Adam. 

* Philip Edgerly, for giving out reproachful speeches 
against the worshipful Captain Weggen, is sentenced 
by the court to make a public acknowledgement three 
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several public days; the first day in the head of the 
train band ; the other two days are to be the most public 
meeting days in Dover, when Oyster River people shall 
be there present; which is to be done within four 
months after this present day. And in case he doth 
not perform as aforesaid, he is to be whipped, not ex- 
ceeding ten stripes, and to be fined five pounds to the 
county.” 

The reader cannot but notice in this case, last cited, 
with what stern purpose and judicial acumen the 
severity of the penalty is made to correspond with the 
enormity of the offence. The crime, it will be seen, 
wasanaggravatedone. The gentleman against whom 
the reproachful speeches were uttered was a Captain ; 
and not only a Captain, but a Worshipful Captain. 
Whether Captain Weggen was the commanding of- 
ficer of the train band, or not, does not appear; but 
there was an appropriate fitness in requiring, that the 
crime of uttering reproachful speeches against any 
Captain, should be publicly acknowledged at the head 
of the train band. There the culprit would have to face 
all the officers, from the captain down to the corporal, 
and all the soldiers from the top to the bottom of the 
company could point the finger of scorn at him. 

But as the injured party in this case was a worshipful 
captain, it was very proper that a penalty of a higher 
grade should be affixed to the sentence. Hence the 
withering exposure of the offender to make public ac- 
knowledgments on two several occasions, “to be the 
most public meeting days in Dover, when Oyster River 
people shall be there present.” 

Whatever may be said at the present day, as to the 
temperance reformation being of modern origin, it may 
be affirmed without hazard that the good people of 
New England two hundred years ago, were decided 
and strenuous advocates of temperance. They were 
not tee-totallers ; they did not prohibit the use of those 
“creature comforts” altogether ; but if any one among 
them proved to be a wine-bibber, or abused his priv- 
ilege of drinking, wo be to him, he had to feel the force 
of the law and good government. Witness the follow- 
ing court record in New IIampshire in 1657. 

“Thomas Crawlie and Mathew Layn, presented for 
drinking fourteen pints of wine at one time. 
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three shillings and four pence, and fees two and six 
pence.” 

The good people of the Province of Maine in those 
early days have also left proof, that they were on the 
side of industrious and good habits and wholesome in- 
struction. Their Grand Juries present as follows: 

** We present Charles Potum, for living an idle, lazy 
life, following no settled employment. Major Bryant 
Pembleton joined with the Selectmen of Cape Porpus 
to dispose of Potum according to law, and to put him 
under family government.” 

So it seems there were some men even in the early 
days of the Pilgrims, who enjoyed that more prevalent 
luxury of modern times, living under family govern- 
ment. 

Again say the Grand Jury, ‘‘ We present the Select- 
men of the town of Kittery, for not taking care that 
their children and youth be taught their catechism, and 
education according to law.” 

They took care in those good old times, that the 
dealings between man and man should be on equitable 
and fair principles, and without extortion.. In 1640, 
the Grand Jury say, 
e Imprimis, we do present Mr. John Winter of Rich- 
mond’s Island for extortion ; for that Thomas Wise of 
Casco hath declared upon his oath that he paid unto 
Mr. John Winter a noble, (six shillings and eight pence) 
for a gallon of aqua vite about two months since ; 
and further he declareth that the said Winter bought of 
Mr. George Luxton, when he was last in Casco Bay, 
a hogshead of aqua vite for seven pounds sterling.” 

The punishment inflicted on Mr. John Winter, for 
extorting from his customer two hundred per cent profit 
on his merchandise, is not stated; but if one Thomas 
Wamerton, who flourished in the neighborhood at that 
time, had any agency in fixing the penalty, it probably 
went rather hard with him ; for this latter gentleman 
must have had a special interest in keeping the price 
of the article down, inasmuch as it is related of him, 
that in taking leave of a friend, who was departing for 
England, ‘‘he drank to him a pint of kill-devil, alias 
rum, at a draught.” 

Juliana Cloyse, wife to John Cloyse, was “ presented 
for a talebearer from house to house, setting differences 
between neighbors.” It was the misfortune of Juliana 
Cloyse, that she lived at too early an age of the world. 
Had her lot been cast in this day and generation, she 
would probably have met with no such trouble. 

Thomas Tailor was presented, “for abusing Captain 
F. Raynes, being in authority, by thee-ing and thou-ing 
of him, and many other abusive speechess.” 

At a town meeting in Portsmouth, March 12, 1672, 
‘voted, that if any shall smoke tobacco in the meeting 
house at any public meeting, he shall pay a fine of five 
shillings for the use of the town.” 

In a previous year, September 25th, at a town meet- 
ing, it was “ordered that a cage be made, or some 
other means invented by the Selectment, to punish such 
as sleep, or take tobacco on the Lord’s day, at meeting 
in the time of the public exercise.” 

It appears from this record, that the town reposed 
unlimited confidence in the inventive powers of the 
Selectmen, and it appears also that the energetic order 
of the town, passed on this occasion, was a few years 
afterward successfully carried into practical operation. 
The following is preserved on the town records, July 
24, 1671. 

“The Selectmen agree with John Pickering to build 


lory on the top, a convenient space from the west end of the 
meeting house.” 





Thus far we have confined ourselves to official re- 
cords; but some of the unofficial and unwritten records 
of those days are of equal importance to be transmitted 
to posterity, one of which it is our present purpose to 
endeavor to rescue from oblivion. P 

The affair of the cage, with stocks inside and a pil- 
lory on the top, served to wake up the congregation 
for awhile, so that no one was caught napping or chew- 
ing tobacco in the meeting house during the public 
exercises for several Sabbaths after this invention of the 
Selectmen became a ‘ fixed fact’ at the west end of the 
meeting house. As the novelty of the thing wore off, 
however, the terror also in some degree seemed to de- 
part with it. There was a visible carelessness on the 
part of several old offenders, who were observed to re- 
lax their attention to the services, wearing very sleepy 
looks, sometimes yawning, and occasionally putting 
themselves into unseemly positions, concealing their 
faces, so that the searching scrutiny even of old Deacon 
Winslow himself could not decide for certainty whether 
they were asleep or not. 

Among these delinquents, John Wadleigh seemed 
to be the most conspicuous, often leaning his head so 
as to hide his eyes during half sermon time. He was 
also gruff and stubborn when questioned on the sub- 

ject. So marked was the periodical reeling of his head, 
that Deacon Winslow began to watch him as narrowly 
as acat would watch a mouse. Not that the Deacon 
neglected the sermon; he always took care of that 
matter, and for his own edification as well as an ex- 
ample to the congregation, he steadily kept one eye on 
the minister while the other was on John Wadleigh. 
There began to be sundry shrugs of the shoulder among 
the knowing ones of the congregation, and remarks 
were occasionally dropt, such as, ‘‘Dont you believe 
John Wadleigh was asleep during half the sermon 
yesterday ?? with the reply, “Why yes, I know he 
was ; but he must look out, or he’ll buy the rabbit, for 
Deacon Winslow keeps his eye upon him, and if he 
dont make an example of him before long, I wont 
guess again.” 

It was whispered by some, who were out of the pale 
of the church, that the Deacon’s watchful powers with 
regard to Wadleigh were a little more acute in con- 
sequence of Wadleigh’s having over-reached him some- 
what in the sale of a cow, at which the Deacon, who 
prided himself on his sound judgment, it was alleged 
always felt a little mortified. The Deacon however 
was a very upright specimen of the old puritan race, 
and it is not probable his sense of justice and right was 
much warped. True he manifested considerable zeq! 
in looking after the delinquences of John Wadleigh, 
but his “zeal was according to knowledge ;” he knew 
Wadleigh to be a disregarder of the Sabbath, sleepy- 
headed and profane, and he did therefore feel a zeal- 
ous and charitable desire to administer to him a little 
wholesome reproof, provided it could be done in a just, 
lawful, and Christian manner. 

He even telt it excusable, to accomplish so good a 
purpose, to enter into a little pious fraud with Parson 
Moody. He had observed that though Wadleigh gen- 
erally appeared to be asleep at the close of the sermon, 
yet when the congregation immediately rose up to 
prayers, he always managed somehow or other to be 

up with them, but with a‘flushed face and guilty 





a cage twelve feet square, with stocks within tt, and a pil- 


countenance. The Deacon believed, and it was the 
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general opinion, that Wadleigh was asleep on these 
occasions, and that when the congregation began to 
rise, it always awoke him. He therefore suggested to 


Parson Moody, that on the next Sabbath at the close of 


the sermon, instead of immediately commencing his 
prayers, he should sit quietly down three or four min- 
utes, as though he were a little fatigued, or had some 
notes to look over, and see whether Wadleigh would 
not continue to sleep on, while the attention of every 
one awake would of course be attracted to the parson. 
This little plan was tried, but without any very satis- 
factory result. It added something to the presumptive 
testimony in the case, but nothing clear and positive. 
Wadleigh held his head down about half a minute 
after the monotonous tones of the preacher’s voice had 
ceased to fall upon his ear, when he started suddenly, 
rose to his feet, looked round a moment confusedly, and 
sat down again. 

At last, however, repeated complaints having been 
made to the Grand Jury, they saw fit to “ present John 
Wadleigh for a common sleeper on the Lord’s day, at 
the publique meeting,” a thing which Deacon Winslow 
earnestly declared they ought to have done weeks before 
they did. 

The Deacon was in fact the most important person- 
age in town, being not only the first officer in the church, 
but also a civil magistrate, before whom most of the 
important causes in the place were tried. Of course 
the offender Wadleigh, when the Grand Jury had once 
caught him in their net, had a pretty fair chance of 
having justice meeted out to him. The jury met early 
on Monday morning, and the first business before them 
was the case of Wadleigh, against whom a fresh lot of 
complaints had come in. They were not long in find- 
ing a bill against him as above-mentioned, and a war- 
rant was put in the hands of Bill Cleaves, the constable, 
to hunt Wadleigh up and take him before Deacon 
*Squire Winslow, and summon in the witnesses for his 
trial. 

Bill Cleaves tipped his hat to the Squire as he went 
by upon his official duties, and gave him to understand 
what was going on. Whereupon ’Squire Winslow 
proceeded to put his house in court order, having the 
floor of his large open hall, where he generally held his 
courts, swept and newly sanded, and things all put to 
rights. One o’clock was the hour appointed for the 
trial, for as the neighborhood all dined at twelve, the 
*Squire said that would give them an opportunity to 


seat a little behind the ’Squire, crossed his legs, and 
fell to smoking a cigar with great composure. 

*Squire Winslow’s faithful bulldog, Jowler, whose 
duty it was to keep order in the house, took his watch- 
ful station under the table, directly beneath his master’s 
feet, ready for any emergency. While the constable’s 
dog, Trip, who had done his part in running down the 
game and getting it all housed, felt that his duties were 
over, and caring but little for the court scene, he had 
stretched himself upon the floor, and was as sound 
asleep as ever John Wadleigh was in church. The 
other witnesses and spectators present, were too nu- 
merous to mention. 

The indictment was read and the prisoner called 
upon to answer, who at the suggestion of Lawyer Steb- 
bins replied “ not guilty,” at which Deacon ’Squire 
Winslow shook his head and remarked in a low tone, 
‘* we shall see about that.” 

The first point made by Lawyer Chandler, was, that 
the prisoner should prove his innocence ; and he argued 
the point with much force and eloquence. It was no 
easy matter to prove that a man was actually asleep, 
but it was easy enough for a man to prove that he was 
awake. Therefore from the nature of the case the 
burden of the proof ought to lay upon the prisoner. 
Now we charge that on sundry occasions Wadleigh 
was asleep in church, against the laws of the town and 
the well-being of society. Now if he was not so asleep, 
let him prove his alijt. A criminal always has a right 
to an alibi, if he can prove it. ‘‘ May it please your 
honor, I take that ground,” said Chandler, “‘ and there 
I stick ; I call upon the prisoner to prove his alibi.” 

Lawyer Stebbins stoutly contended that the alibi 
could not apply in this case. He had never heard nor 
read of its being used in any case except murder. And 
the wisdom of the court finally overruled, that it be- 
longed to the prosecutors to prove the sleep. 

*‘ Well, if that be the case,” suid Chandler, “I move 
your honor that Solomon Young be sworn. I had no 
idea the burden of proof was going to lay on us, but 
still I’ve come prepared for it.” 

Solomon Young was sworn and took the stand. 

Question by Chandler. ‘‘Do you know that John 
Wadleigh sleeps in meeting ?” 

Witness. I guess taint no secret; I dont know any- 
body but what does know it. y 

Chandler. Well do you know it? That’s the ques- 
tion. 

Stebbins objected to the question. It was a leading 











go to the work with a full stomach and at their leisure. 
Accordingly at one o’clock the parties began to as- | 
semble in the hall. *Squire Winslow, who believed 
thata pipe after dinner wasa good settler to the stomach, 
and always practised accordingly, came in with a pipe 
in his mouth, his spectacles resting on the top of his 
forehead, and taking a comfortable position in his | 
chair, placed his fect, where he had a perfect right to 
place them, being in a land of Liberty and in his own 
house, upon the top of the table. The prisoner, who had 
been found asleep in his chair at his own dinner table, 
was taken away suddenly like Cincinnatus or Putnam 
from the plough, and brought into court, just as he was, 
in his shirt sleeves, and placed at the other end of the 
table opposite the feet of Gamaliel. Lawyer Chandler, 
who was always on hand to help the ’Squire along in 
all knotty cases, appeared with book in hand, ready to 
lay down the law and the testimony. Lawyer Stebbins 
was allowed by the courtesy of the court to take his 
seat by the side of the prisoner to see that he had fair 
play shown him. Bill Cleaves, the constable, took his 
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question, and they had no right to put leading ques- 
tions to the witness. 

Chandler. Well, then let the court put the ques- 
tions. 

Justice Winslow. What do you know about John 
Wadleigh’s sleeping in meeting ? 


Witness. I know all about it; taint no secret, I 
| guess. 
Justice. Then tell us all about it; that’s just what 


we want to know. 

Witness, scratching his head. Well, the long and the 
short of it is, John Wadleigh is a hard worken man. 
That is he works mighty hard doing nothing ; and that’s 
the hardest work there is done. It'll make a feller 
sleepy quicker than poppy leaves. So it stands to rea- 


| son that Wadleigh would naterally be a very sleepy sort 


ofa person. Well, Parson Moody’ssarmons are some- 
times naterally pretty long, and the weather is sometimes 
naterally considerable warm, and the sarmons is some- 
times rather heavy-like. 
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** Stop, stop,” said ’Squire Winslow, “ no reflections 
upon Parson Moody ; that is not what you were called 
here for.” 

Witness. Idont cast noreflectionson Parson Moody. 
I was only telling what I know about John Wadleigh’s 
sleeping in meeting; and it’s my opinion, especially 
in warm weather, that sarmons that are heavy-like 
and an hour long, naterally have a tendency— 

** Stop, stop, I say,” said Squire Winslow, “if you 
repeat any of these reflections on Parson Moody again, 
Pll commit you to the cage for contempt of court.” 

Witness. I dont cast no reflections on Parson Moody. 
I was only telling what I know about John Wadleigh’s 
sleeping in meeting. 

*Squire Winslow. Well, goon and tell us all about 
that; you want called here to testify about Parson 
Moody. 

Witness. That’s what I’m tying to do, if you would 
n’t keep putting me out. And it’s my opinion in warm 
weather, folks is considerable apt to sleep in meeting ; 
especially where the sarmon—I mean especially when 
they get pretty tired. I know I find it pretty hard work 
to get by seventhly and eighthly in the sarmon myself; 
but if I once get by there, I generally get into a kind of 
a waking train again, and make out to weather it. 
But it isn’t so with Wadleigh; I’ve generally noticed 
if he begins to gape at seventhly and eighthly, it’s gone 
goose with him before he gets through tenthly, and he 
has to look out for another prop to his head somewhere, 
for his neck isn’t stiff enough to hold it up. And from 
tenthly up to sixteenthly he’s as dead as a door nail; 
till the Amen brings the people up to prayers, and then 
Wadleigh comes up with a jerk jest like opening a 
jackknife. 

Stebbins, cross-examining the witness. Mr. Young, 
how do you know that Wadleigh is asleep on these oc- 
casions you speak of ? 

Witness. Cause he is ; everybody says he is. 

Stebbins. That wont do; we dont want you to tell 
us what everybody says. You must tell us how you 
know he is asleep. 

Witness. Well, cause he begins to gape at seventhly 
and eighthly, and props his head up at tenthly, and dont 
stir again till the Amen. 

Stebbins. Well how do you know he is asleep at 
that time? 

Witness. Cause, when I see him settle down in that 
kind of way, and cover his face up so I cant see his 
eyes, I know he’s asleep. 

Stebbins. That’s no proof at all; the witness only 
knows he was asleep because he couldn’t see his eyes. 

Chandler. Well, this witness has proved that the 
prisoner exhibited all the outward signs of sleep ; now 
I will introduce one to show that he also exhibited in- 
ternal evidence of being asleep. Your honor must 
know that it isa law in physics, and metaphysics, and 
the universal science of medicine, that being deprived 
of one sense sharpens the other senses in a most wonder- 
ful degree. Now I move your honor that my blind 
friend here behind me, Jonathan Staples, be sworn. 

Jonathan Staples was sworn accordingly. 

Chandler. Now, Staples, do you know, that John 
Wadleigh sleeps in meeting ? 


Staples. Yes, I du. 
Chandler. Do you know it? 
Staples. Yes I know it. 


*Squire Winslow. How do you know it? 
Staples. Why, dont I hear him asleep every Sab- 

















Chandler. What is the state of your hearing? 
Staples. It is sharp as a needle with two pints. 
Chandler. Can you always tell bya person’s breath- 

ing, whether he is asleep or awake ? 


Staples. Jest as easy as I can tell whether I’m asleep 
or awake myself. 
Chandler. Tell us where you sit in meeting, and 


how you know Wadleigh is asleep 

Staples. Well, I goes to meeting of a Sabbath, and 
commonly takes my seat in the seventh seat at the west 
end of the meeting house. And John Wadleigh he 
sets in the sixth seat, and that brings him almost right 
afore me. All the first part of the exercises he has a 
waking breath, till it gets along into the sarmon, say 
about seventhly or eighthly, and then he begins to have 
a sleepy breath; and when it gets along about into 
tenthly, he commonly goes it like a porpus. 

*Squire Winslow. Do you know him to be asleep 
at these times ? 

Staples. Yes, I guess I du: I dont see how I could 
help it. Iknow him to be asleep jest as well as I know 
I’m awake. 

*Squire Winslow: Well, that’s sufficient, unless Mr. 
Stebbins wishes to ask any questions. 

Stebbins. Now, Staples, do you pretend to say that 
you can tell John Wadleigh’s breath from the breath 
of any other person in meeting % 

Staples. Sartainly I do. Aint everybody’s breath 
pitched ona different key? There’s as much difference 
in breathing as there is in speaking ! 

Chandler. I’m willing, your honor, to rest the cause 
I have a plenty more witnesses as good as these, 
but I consider the case so clearly proved that it is hardly 
necessary to bring on any more, unless my friend Steb- 
bins should offer anything on the other side which may 
need to be answered. 

Stebbins. I dont consider it necessary, may it please 
your honor, for me to say a single word. I dont con- 
sider that there has been the least particle of evidence 
offered here yet, to prove that John Wadleigh ever slept 
a wink in meeting in all his life. And surely your 
honor wont convict this man without any proof at all 
Look at the evidence, Sir; what does it 


here. 


against him. 
amount to? 
another has heard him breathe; and that is the sum 
total, Sir. Why, Sir, if you convict a man on sneh 
evidence as this, no man is safe. Every man is liable 
to lean his head and to breathe in meeting. And if 
that is to be considered evidence of sleep, I repeat, who 
is safe? No, Sir, as I said before, I dont consider it 
necessary for me to say one word on the subject, for 
there has been no evidence offered to prove the oflence 
charged. 

Here Lawyer Chandler rose with fire in his eyes and 
thunder on his tongue. 

May it please your honor, said he, Iam astonished, 
I am amazed, at the hardihood and the effrontery of 
my learned friend, the counsel on the opposite side of 
this cause. 
out in any court under heaven, by clear, positive and 


One man has seen him lean his head, and 


Why, Sir, if ever there was a case made 
irresistable evidence, it isthis. Sir, I say, Sir, evidence 
as clear as sunshine and irresistible as thunder. Yes, 
Sir, as irresistible as thunder. First, Sir, an unim- 
peachable witness swears to you, that he sees this cul- 
prit Wadleigh, the prisoner at the bar, gaping in meet- 
ing and exhibiting all the signs of going to sleep ; then 
he sees him flatting away and nuzzling about to find 
a prop for his head. Now, Sir, men dont want a prop 





bath ? 





for their heads when they are awake. It’s only when 
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they are asleep that they want a prop for their heads, | waking breath. And when the Minister gets along to 
Sir. Well, Sir, now Sir, follow the prisoner along a | seventhly and eighthly he begins to havea sleepy breath. 
little further, and what do we find, Sir? Do we find | Well, Sir, when the Minister gets to tenthly, the wit- 
him wide awake, Sir, and attending to the services as | ness swears to you that Wadleigh commonly goes it 
a Christian and a man ought to do? NoSir. We }likea porpus. Yes, Sir, so sound asleep, for that’s the 
find him, from tenthly up to sixteenthly, as dead asa | inference, so sound asleep, that he goes it like a por- 
door nail. Them’s the witness’s words, Sir, as dead | pus. 
asa door nail. What next, Sir? Why, then the wit-| Sir, I will not say another word. I will not waste 
ness swears to you, that when the congregation rise up | words upon a case so strong, so clear, and so perfectly 
to prayers, Wadleigh comes up witha jerk, jest like | made out. If this evidence doesn’t prove the culprit 
opening a jackknife. Them’sthe witness’s very words, | Wadleigh to be a common sleeper in meeting on the 
Sir. Now, Sir, persons that’s awake dont get up in | Lord’s day, then there is no dependence to be placed in 
meeting in that kind of style. It’s only them that’s | human testimony. Sir, 1 have done. Whether this 
waked up out of a sudden sleep, that comes up with a | man is to be convicted or not, I clear my skirts; and 
jerk, like opening a jackknife, Sir. What stronger | when posterity shall see the account of this trial, should 
proof do we need, or rather what stronger proof could | the culprit go clear, they may ery out “ judgment has 
we have, of all the outward signs of sleep, than we | fled to brutish beasts, and men have lost their reason ;” 
have from this witness? I affirm, Sir, it isn’t in the | but they shall not say Chandler did not do his duty. 
power of human testimony to be more to the point,} The eflect of this speech on the court and audience 
more full, or stronger than this. was tremendous. It was some minutes before a word 
Well, Sir, then we have another witness, blind} was spoken or any person moved. All eyes still seem- 
Staples, who swears to you equally strong with regard | ed tobe riveted upon ’Sqaire Chandler. At last Squire 
to the internal evidence of sleep. He swears to you} Winslow spoke. 
that he hears Wadleigh asleep every Sabbath. That] This is a very clear case, said he; there can be no 
he can tell when a person is asleep or awake by his | question of the prisoner’s guilt ; and he is sentenced to 
breathing, as easily as he can tell whether he’s asleep | be confined in the cage four hours, and in the stocks 
or awake himself. This witness swears to you that] one hour. Constable Cleaves will take charge of the 
during the first part of the exercises Wadleigh has a | prisoner, and see, the sentence properly executed, 











GLIMPSES OF A SOUL.----NO. II. 
BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 
KATE CAROL TO PICCIOLA. 

Do you know, Picciola, I almost tremble as I write. , ists. There is, in heaven, I suppose; for the things of 
There is some conspiracy against me. I scribbled in | earth are but shadows of those there, and Monsieur 
all faith to Grace Greenwood the other day, and she, | Daguerre probably saw, in a dream,—I speak in all 
as usual, replied at once in an impromptu sunbeam of | reverence,—some seraph adjusting the glorious lens in 
a letter—when lo and behold! both epistles in print in | the celestial machine, and took his idea from that. 
a magnificent Monthly in New York! Had they been} I do believe, dear, thatall beautiful and noble inven- 
sent by Magnetic Telegraph, I should have accounted | tions and discoveries, as they are called, are thus origi- 
for this miracle, by supposing, either that Mr. L. L. | ted, thus heaven-inspired,—Don’t you ? 
had been cutting the conductor, or that the light: | And by the way, this theory, that everything in Hea- 
ning messenger had been culting capers and got off the | ven has its symbol upon earth,—that all that is and all 
track, gliding into Messrs. Taylor & Co.’s office by | that happens in this world has a spiritual significance, 
mistake or invitation, instead of soberly pursuing “the | has suggested to me a singular similitude. 
even tenor of its way ;”—but they were not :—they You know, it is said, that by a sort of daguerreotype 
were sent by the regular honest, decorous, old fashion- | process, our persons and actions are constantly being 
ed, well-behaved mail,—the mail, that, everybody ; painted on the walls around us, and that there may be 
knows, is always true to its post ;—the only male in- | made,—how is not yet known,—some chemical com- 
deed that could ever be depended upon for faithful- | position, which, properly applied, would bring to light 
ness and sobriety of conduct,—and how, in the world, | apparitions of ourselves and others, that would teach 
they came into the devil’s hands, at the printing office, | us lessons more impressive, than all the sermons of 
—the—* devil only knows.” That sounds naughty ; | Experience ;—a sort of external conscience, which by 
but it isn’t. bringing our portraits in various moods and employ- 

However “let bygones be bygones”—we will man- | ments hourly before our eyes, would force us to— 
age better this time ;—we will send ours by express, | ‘walk chalk”—as they say out West. Now I some- 
and if they get in press, —why—we will “submit, with | times have a nervous fancy,—and it recurred this 
a good Grace,” literally ;—for has not Grace Greenwood | morning,—that each individual among us is surroun- 
submitted. | ded by just such a wall,—only spiritual and therefore 

But I have a thousand things to say to you and only | invisible,—which, by the agency of spiritual light, is 
an hour to say them in. There ought to be a heart- | silently and incessantly absorbing impressions not only 
daguerreotype for our letter-writing, Picciola, and the ; of our actions but our houghts, wishes, emotions—to 
sunbeams of Love and Truth should be its calligraph-' be, in another world, by an instant’s magic power, 
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perhaps by a glance from God, revealed to us and to the 
assembled hosts of Heaven! Ah! if only that spiritual 
light, that sunbeam from the source of all Beauty and 
Truth would keep whispering ‘‘a chiel’s amang ye, 
taking notes!”—Wouldn’t we be good, Picciola? 
Would we ever be cross, or spiteful, or jealous, or 
weak, or—or—anything that a child of Heaven should 
not be ? 

Could I have heard that “‘angel’s whisper” yester- 
day,—what a storm of sorrow and indignation might 
have been lulled within my soul, by the ‘still small 
voice” of its divine reproof! Would to Heaven, sweet 
Halcyon, that you couldimpart to me thesecret charm 
of your unchangeable serenity of soul! 

Now, with your wonted, loving interest in all that 
concerns your wayward friend, I hear you ask—‘* And 
what, my Kate, could have caused so wild a tem- 
pest ?” 

I wont answer that imagined question; but I will 
sing you, instead, 

A LOVE SONG. 


FROM THE ARABIC. 








“To night I’ll wear around my hair, 
This string of fragrant beads,” I said ; 
I loved to breathe the enchanted air, 
That o’er thy gift, in perfume, played ! 


The only amulet were they 
I cared to keep, all ill to charm : 
Within that magic round, could stray, 
One only wrong, one only harm ! 
One only wo, they could not ward, 
One only wrong, they could not right ! 
It was—thy falsehood, my adored ! 
And that, ah, Heaven! I learned to-night ! 


I tore them madly from my hair ; 
I flung the faithless token by ;— 
Yet still its fragrance fills the air, 
And still I breathe its perfumed sigh ! 


And thus IJ flung from off my soul 

Those vows too sweet—those chains too dear ; 
And thus their memory backward stole, 

To bind my heart and charm mine ear ! 


Somebody, looking over my shoulder, suggests that 
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“walk chalk” is a slang expression and therefore vul- 
gar. I deny the “ therefore”—and to me, do you know ? 
the phrase sounds rather poetical than otherwise from 
the quaint picture it presents to my mind asI have 
used it. Idon’tknow what was meant by it originally ; 
but Jmean this—I fancy the Powers Supreme having 
chalked out, on the great map of Life, the “‘ way we 
should go,” and I fancy innumerable beings trying to 
keep to the mark,—as I have seen children at play try 
to step on certain figures all over a carpet, and avoid 
others, their touching which would oblige them to pay 
a forfeit.—That’s what I mean by “ walk chalk”—and 
I think it a pithy and not inelegant expression. 

I have been re-reading some of Mary Hewitt’s classic 
and beautiful poems. Their memory lingers in my 
mind like that of a graceful marble statue or an exqui- 
sitely cutcameo. I was about to say that I wondered 
she was not more popular asa writer, but I do not ;— 
for as the cameo and the statue could find but few in 
our as yet raw country, with taste sufficiently cultiva- 
ted to appreciate them,—so must she, at present, ap- 
| peal only to the few for a just acknowledgment of her 
|genius. How like her poetry she is!’ As a friend of 
| mine said of her—she looks “up to an Epic” and she 
| has the majestic tread of a Juno. 

A mutual acquaintance sent me yesterday some 
| verses addressed to her, which I will copy for you be- 


jlow: 





“ Dear Mary, it was almost worth the storm,— 

| Whose earliest breath turned weaker hearts away 
Like weather-vanes,—to test how true, how warm, 
} How noble was thine own,—that in the fray 

| Still rallied, with most loyal trust and truth, 

Firm at my side, ’mid wrong, reproach, and ruth ! 
| 
} 
| 


Too pure to doubt,—too strong to swerve or change, 
How should they blush before thy friendship’s power ! 
Serenely true,—the clouds, that them estrange,— 

To thee endear the shrinking, drooping flower ; 

And Sorrow’s storm across my bright day thrown, 
Makes the grieved heart more cherished by thine own 


199 


But what a letter! Punish me by writing a still 
longer one, darling, and I will *‘ kiss the rod.” Heaven 
be with you. Always your Kate. 

PuILavELpPHiA, Nov., 1846. 





A 
BY T. MA 


Tue incidents, I am about to relate, occurred in Mexico, 
previous to the Revolution, and about the close of the 
lastcentury. By the solemn assurance of him—to whom 
I am indebted for my knowledge of them—they are 
strictly true, and unfold, if not a new phase of the hu- 
man heart—at least a very uncommon one, where the 
deepest and wildest passions of our nature, have been 
successfully controlled by virtue and generosity. The 


noble sacrifice of self is a rare episode in the chapter of 


life. But to our sad story. 


At the time we have mentioned, 179—, there lived in 
a handsome villa on the road Tacubaya, a wealthy 
family named Sillano. 

The Tacubaya road is a fashionable drive from the 
city of Mexico to a village in the neighborhood from 
which the road takes its name. It is very delightful, 


“LOVE’S SACRIFICE.” 


YNE REID. 


| and much frequented by the opulent citizens. Many 
splendid mansions have been built upon it as well as 
in the village. One of the most imposing of these was 
the house, or rather palace, of Sillano. It was some 
distance from the road however, and only its turreted 
azotea was visible. The lower part was obscured by 
thick groves of orange and lemon trees, and huge palms 
formed a pleasing relief in the back ground. To the 
right and left extended fields of the gigantic maguey, 
and in front between the road and the house lay a 
magnificent parterre, with handsome palings, and 
walks strewed with the snow white shells of the Carri- 
bean. 

We have partially described the house, let us speak 
of its inmates. 

They were a small family, consisting of three persons, 
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Don Augustin Sillano the father, his son Lorenzo andy’ 
his daughter the Donna Catalina. A Spanish monk 
of the order San Francisco might be considered a fourth 
member of the family. He was its confessor and spent 
more than three-fourths of his time within the walls of 
**Casadela Palma,” asthe house of Sillano was named. 

Few visitors ever entered the gates of ‘‘ Casa de la 
Palma”—not that its owner was inhospitable. Far 
from it; he was known to the poor leperos of Mexico 
as a man of great benevolence—notwithstanding, his 
habits were taciturn and retired. He himself rarely 
entered the city. His time was spent among his books 
and in wandering about the gardens of his magnificent 
mansion, oftentimes in company with the monk of 
whom we have spoken. 

Don Augustin was a Spaniard—a Castilian. He had 
immigrated to the New World about sixteen years pre- 
vious to the time at which our tale commences, bring- 
ing with him his two children—then infants. The con- | 
fessor had also accompanied him from Spain. The | 
retired habits, of which we have spoken, and the symp- | 
toms of melancholy, which his countenance frequently 
exhibited, denoted the presence of some rooted sorrow, | 
but no one in Mexico knew the cause—not even the | 
confessor Urbino. Few of his neighbors had succeeded | 
in making the acquaintance of the elder Sillano, and | 
fewer still were on anything like terms of familiarity | 
with him. 

There was one however who was a constant and | 
daily visitor at the Casa de la Palma—Don Fernando | 
Riaz, a wealthy Creole gentleman, whose property | 
a loined that of Sillano. Several years intimacy had 
existed between them. How had this intimacy be- | 
gun? Simply thus. 

Don Fernando had saved the life of the Spaniard. 
One night when returning from the city, the latter had 
been attacked by robbers on the road leading to his | 
house. He was dragged from his carriage—the dagger | 
was raised to slay him, when the robber was suddenly 
struck down by an unknown hand, and his comrades 
seeing armed men opposed to them, instantly took to | 
flight. 

The savior of Sillano turned out to be his neighbor | 








Riaz with a servant, who was also returning from the 
city, and who had just arrived in good time. Gratitude 
opened the doors of the ‘* Casa de la Palma—and from 
that time Don Fernando was not only a welcome visitor | 
there, but became in time the accepted suitor of the 
Castilian’s beautiful daughter. Don Fernando was aj 
noble and generous hearted gentleman of about thirty 
years of age—and as far as fortune went he was a fair | 
match for any lady in Mexico. He had never loved 
before but his heart now melted before the charms of 
the beautiful Castilian, and his love was characterized 
by all the fierceness of a first, yet matured, passion. 
Let us speak of Catalina. She had seen little of so- 
ciety. She was not permitted by her father to mix | 
with the gay frivolities of fashionable life. Most of her | 
time had been spent at home, in the society of her 
brother Lorenzo, or in excursions on the lakes or rides | 
to the mountains, that environ the lovely valley of Mex- | 
ico. Lorenzo and Catalina loved each others’ socicty | 
as much as ever brother loved sister, and until their | 
acquaintance with Don Fernando, they had been al-| 
most exclusive in each other’s company. | 
The firm foundation upon which their friendship for | 
thelatter rested—gratitude tothe savior 0” their father’s | 
life—soon ripened their acquaintance into the most} 
familiar friendship, and Fernando became as one of! 





the family of Sillano. There was no pic-nic upon the 
lakes—no ride among the mountains, or to the pretty 
villages of the valley, in which Fernando did not form 
a companion—in short Catalina, Lorenzo, and Fer- 
nando became a trio of just and affectionate friends. 
To Catalina and Lorenzo, the Creole seemed like a 
brother. 

Alas! notwithstanding all this affectionate tender- 
ness that the mind of Catalina felt toward their new 
associate, she loved him not, in the true sqnse of the 
word love. In fact she had never known what love is, 
amd when called upon by her father to become the wife 
of Don Fernando, she yielded her consent, not knowing 
why she should oppose it, and without understanding 
the nature of the fearful oath she was constrained to 
take. It is strange that both Lorenzo and his sister felt 

sad at the change that was about to take place, though 
they did not communicate to one another the existence 
of this feeling. 

Catalina knew not the cause of her unwillingness to 
marry Don Fernando—she had been all along taught by 
her father to look upon Fernando, as the sunflower 
looks upon its dazzling god—and from her own associa- 
tion she had acquired the highest respect for his noble 
and generous nature—but she loved him not. This was 
the true cause of her indifference to the marriage, though 


| as we have said before—the artless and innocent maiden 
} 
| was unacquainted with the feeling of love. 


As for Lorenzo, he felt that the sweet communion 
which had hitherto existed between himself and his 
sister, would now in some measure be broken up. Per- 
haps too there was some selfishness mingled with the 
strange feelings which he experienced on this occasion, 
an unwillingness to surrender up his authority—the 
care of such a fair being to the keeping of another, 
Brothers have at times Notwithstanding 
ail this, Lorenzo and Fernando had become fond and 
devoted friends, and had Lorenzo wished to see his 
sister married, his bosom friend Fernéfido Riaz would 
have been the husband he would have chosen. 


uch feelings. 


In spite however of the strange and unaccountable 
emotions, Which actuated the various actors of this 
little drama, and to which feclings no one gave utter- 
anece—Don Fernando and Catalina were at length mar- 
ried, and the bride was transferred to the home of her 
husband. 

But in fact the two dwellings, that of Sillano and 
his son-in-law became the common residences of both 
fi penitie s,and little change was experienced by the mar- 
Lorenzo was still the constant companion of his 
sister and his now brother-in-law. Their excursions 
continued to the neighboring mountains, and in turns 
they visited all the curiosities in the neighborhood of 
Mexico. It would be impossible to paint the grief of 
the three friends, when on returning from one of these 
expeditions, they were met at the gate of the house by 
father Urbino, and informed by him, that Don Augustin 
| Sillano was no more. A sudden stroke of paralysis, 
during their absence, had terminated his life. Weeks 
of mourning followed this occurrence, but the good 
father Urbino had been intrusted, by the dying man, 
with a fearful secret, which he did not think proper as 
yet to divulge to the afflicted survivors. 

It was at length revealed. Lorenzo was not the brother 
of Catalina ! , 

For some reasons—which the sudden stroke of death 
prevented Don Augustin from revealing to the confessor, 
Lorenzo had been adopted as the son of Sillano while 
he was yet an infant, and for the same reasons left un- 
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told, it was supposed that the old man had hitherto 
buried the secret in his own breast. 


In the meantime the mutual loves of Lorenzo and 
Catalina had reached their height—and the former had 


This was a dreadful blow to Lorenzo, to Catalina | resolved, that his should no longer remain unspoken— 


and to Don Fernando. 
heir to Sillanos estates, but the generous husband and 
wife would not listen to his proposals to deliver them 
up. 

They insisted upon his retaining not only the name | 
and property of his hitherto supposed father, but also 
on the terrible secrets remaining unrevealed to the eyes | 
of the world. This was counseled by the worthy father, | 
who was the only one except themselves to whom it 
was as yet known. | 

Time rolledon. Lorenzo and Fernandocontinued, as | 
before, devoted friends ; Catalina remained the friend of 
both—the same intimacy existed as before between the 
two houses. 

Fernando frequently rallied Lorenzo about choosing 
2 wife—pointing out to him the beautiful doncellas of 
Mexico, as fit companions for his friend. He could | 
scarcely go to his gate without seeing aslovely ladies as | 


Lorenzo was in fact no longer 


the sun ever shown upon—a constant streain driving 
in carriages or riding on horseback. But their dark 
eyes and sunny smiles had no effect upon the heart of 
Lorenzo. 

A strange depression had lately settled upon his | 
spirits, for which at first he could hardly account. He 
soon however discovered the true cause of his unhappi- 
ness. 

Catalina seemed to grow de- 
meanor. Her countenance at times, when she sup: | 
posed herself unobserved, exhibited symptoms of ex- 
treme melancholy. | 

These symptoms had been observed by her husband, 
but he attributed them to some painful thought in con- 
nection with the memory of her father, and in endea- | 
vouring to cheer the spirits of the wife he adored, ¢ 
the friends he loved, he little dreamt of the true cause 
of their dejec tide little suspected it was a comimon 


more serious in her 


q 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Alas! noble, gener- | 


Alas! alas! unhappy husband! 
ous Fernando, if you were blind in devoted love, in your 
affectionate friendship, not so father Urbino, whose 
gacity soon penetrated the inystery of the wift’s mel. | 
ancholy—the friend’s Alas! illstarred and | 
Lorenzo and Catalina loved each | 





sa- 
| 
dejection. 


unhappy passion! 


other! Brotherly—sisterly affection had changed to 
love—love pining and passionate ! | 
Neither had confessed to the other aught of the ex- | 


istence of such a feeling yet—each of them well knew 
of it, and by a language that speaks plainer than words, 
-ach felt that their passion was reciprocated, 

Nature had long 
which after the circumstances that had lately occurred, 





» sowed the 





seeds of this feeling, 
soon ripened into a passionate existence. 

The first 
gained of sucha state of things was from the padre 
The father—feeling it hissacred duty—endeav- 
oured by his frequent hints given in the most delicate 
manner—to put Don Fernando on his guard—pointing 
out to him—what is nothing 


intimation which the unfortunate husband | 


Urbino. 





more than the common 
law of nature—the danger of too much confidence. 

of these hints the generous husband took no notice 
But at 
throngh the well meant zeal of the confessor, 
noble heart of th 
husband, and suspicion once awakened soon becomes 
jealousy. The days of Don Fernando’s happiness were 


} 
over. 


spurning caution and de ‘spising suspicion. 
length 


suspicion was aroused within the 


| would they do him wrong ? 


lof strife a 


|from the chamber! 


|} an opportunity was sought and a full confession of his 


feelings were made to the trembling wife of another— 
the confession of a love equally ardent was made in 
return—then followed the mutual despair and regrets 
of the lovers. Was their passion guilty ? if not guilty 
they knew it was hopeless. Unhappy Fernando for 
| whom they both felt the strongest friendship, of whom 
they both spoke in the accents of pity! could they— 
No! it was to save him 
from misery that this interview had been sought by 
Lorenzo and long desired by the wife—and this ming- 
jle d scene of pain and pleasure—this episode of strange- 
lly blended emotions—love virtue, despair and duty— 


}ended with a holy and mutual resolve on the part of 
| the lovers, that it should be their last interview—“ to- 
| morrow 


dearest Catalina—to-morrow I shall leave 


Mexico, perhaps for ever. I shall seek our native land, 
now threatened by French usurpers—and amid scenes 
nd battle, I shall endeavor once more to love 
you as a brother. I know dearest Catalina that you 
can never love him—alas! nature denies it; but en- 


| deavor by constant kindness and endearment to make 


him think so; he will still be happy—you shall hear 
from me. I shall write to him; and when my letters 
cease to come, you will know that I have found a grave 


| where death assumes its most alluring aspect—on the 


| battle field ! 


After uttering this generous and impassioned speech, 
Lorenzo flung his arms around the unresisting wife— 
imprinted one burning kiss upon her lips—and rushed 


Catalina sunk fainting upon an 


| ottoman. 


The now heart-broken husband had heard—had wit- 
“| nessed the whole scene ! 

That same evening Don Fernando received a note 
from Lorenzo stating that he had suddenly conceived 


| a desire of visiting Spain, in ord+r to be enrolled in her 


army and assist his countrymen in repelling the threat- 


ened invasion of the French usurper—that he was then 


in the city making preparations for his departure, and 
that he would callin the morning to bid farewell to 
himself, (Don Fernando) and his wife. 

‘He muttered Don Fer- 
nando as finished reading the note. 


shall never leave Mexico,” 
he 
The next morning Lorenzo alit before the gate of his 
friends’ mansion, and giving the bridle to his attendant 
he entered the house. 
Don 


sala. 


Fernando and Catalina received him in the 
The unusul paleness of the busband did not es- 





cape the observation of Lorenzo. 
It was a strange meeting—a strange conflict of emo- 
tions on the part of all. 


Don Fernando a a his surprise and regret at 
ret parture o 
you leav 


the sudden 


‘ before ‘0 I have something to say 
to you—something too which must be 


his friend— but” said he, 
eus tala 


said in the pre- 


sence of my wife here 
*€T do not blame you for leaving us, the motives that 
have called you away are high and holy; but think 


unt of thes 
vitness of yesterday’s interview be- 


not Lorenzo that Iam 
I was an eye 


ignor © motives—alas 
no! 
tween yourself and Catalina—I heard all! and not only 
feclings over which neither of you had 
any control, but I will show to both, that Iam not to be 
by y I too can be 
I too have a journey to make and mine 


do I pardon the 


outdone ur generous resolves. fen- 





erous. 


must 









































be undertaken first. In my absence LorenzoI leave 
Catalina in your charge. Be to her as a husband, Cata- 
lina be to him a wife. Heaven make you happy !” 
As the last words were uttered Don Fernando drew 
pistol from his bosom—and before Lorenzo who 
rushed forward could prevent him he had fired! The 
loud report filled the Sala and when the smoke partially 
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cleared away, Don Fernando was seen stretched on the 
floor a corpse. Catalina had fallen fainting by his 
side! ¥ * * * * * 

The generous martyr was not unwept, and years of 
mutual bliss, did not altogether extinguish the sorrow 
of Catalina and Lorenzo. Many a tear bedewed the 
grass upon the grave of the unfortunate husband. 





THE PASSING THOUGHT. 


BY 


Ir was a passing thought, that came 
Like the first low breath of the Autumn wind,— 
It spoke not of riches, nor yet of fame, 
Yet sweet was the solace it left behind : 
Tinging the cheek with a transient hue, 
Ere yet its magic had thrilled you through,— 
And the heart beats quick when that thought is nigh, 
For an angel’s wing is just fluttering by ! 


The student, who tasks his o’erwrought brain 
*Till the stars fade out in the morning’s gray,— 
The sailor, tossed on the raging main,— 
The artisan toiling the livelong day— 
All—all have felt it (I know it well !)— 
The witching pow’r of this gentle spell ;— 
When hope grew bright and care lost its sting, 


ROBERT F. 





They had felt the touch of the angel’s wing ! 





GREELEY. 


It comes to the maid on her couch of down— 
The soldier dreaming his battles o°er— 

The youth with his longings for high renown— 
The sage for whom life has a charm no more. 

The captive, fettered in iron bands,— 

The exile, roaming in stranger lands,— 

The miner, delving through night and day— 

Have bowed their heads to its gentle sway. 


And when my duties on earth are o’er, 
And this frame returns to its kindred dust, 
When the voices of friends soothe my ear no more, 
And e’en Love resigneth its faithful trust !— 
Oh ! then—while the soul, from its cell set free, 
Shall wander at will through eternity,— 
As the last breath dies with death’s parting sting, 
May I, too, feel the touch of the angel’s wing ! 


FOREIGN FACTS. 


NOTED DOWN BY 
Eyres we have not, yet we see ; 
Tongueless, but not dumb, are we ; 
Artists are not, yet we draw 
Pictures true, and free from flaw ; 
Straying not beyond your chair, 
Yet we travel voyages rare ; 

Spite of distance, wind or weather, 
We bring absent friends together : 
Pardon, happiness, or wo, 

We deny,—and we bestow : 
Charity we oft withhold,— 


Tue ivory tube and embroidered carpet of the young 
prince in the fairy tale, are but types, after all, of the 
imagination, which at a wish conveys one to the most 
remote part of the globe, and conjures before one’s 
mental vision whatever sight one wishes to behold. 
We are the humblest, yet most active of its servitors ; 
and if you, kind reader, will submit to our guidance, 
we will lead you through distant lands, (regardless of 
the tourist’s ordinary path,) nor shall the dust of travel 
soil even the hem of your garment. Happy shall we 
be, if what we are to show, by enlarging your sphere 
of observation, should benefit, as well as amuse. 
Come! as faithful slaves of Fancy, we'll transport 
you at once to Liverpool—that huge “ traveler’s-room” 
of all the British Isles—where strangers stop to rest anc 
refresh, even as they did at way-side inns, in days 
Un- 


when stage-coaches were, and railroads were not. 


der our care feel no alarm; you bear a charmed life: 





“PEN AND Ink.” 

Oft give love more rich than gold ; 

We can satirize the vain, 

Censure vice in wholesome strain : 
Thoughts, that else would leave no trace, 
Find, through us, a dwelling-place : 
Joined, we labor ceaselessly ;— 

But, when severed, useless we. 
Mortals ! friends! we toil for you, 
Patient, humble, silent, true : 

Long as ye can speak and think, 
Love your servants—“ Pen anp Ink.” 


our locomotive never suffers from explosion, though 
perhaps it may sometimes run off the track—detaining 
you awhile with brief digressions not worth the delay. 
Pass through Liverpool quickly—glance only at its 
commodious buildings—its populous streets—its thriv- 
ing commerce—at that air of youth and newness in 
which it rivals your own American home: turn from 
its offspring, Birkenhead, (a child that strives to out- 
grow its parent:) leave behind the busy sounds of the 
present—the active movements of the merchant—the 
laying of docks—the building of houses—the scene 
where “ Onward” and ‘* Improvement” are the bur- 
den of man’s daily song: cross yonder stream, and 
you are in the past. No eager haste or advancement 
betokens that the year is not 1745. 

You are in the ancient city of Chester—a city called 
ancient even in “Old England!’ Chester! the Deva 





of classical geography—the port nearest to Sagoutium 
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—the termination of the Watling Way. Where your 


feet now tread was once quartered the 20th Roman 
Legion : the walls on which your eyes rest were built 
by a Saxon sovereign, A. D. 908. How strange to an 


American is the atmosphere of age that seems to hang 


around the spot? You are now 
“Where Deva spreads her wizard stream,” 

in whose waters was drowned the dear friend whom 
Milton has immortalized as “‘ Lycidas.” On thisriver, 
under its modern appellation, “‘ the Dce,” 
once the supposititious residence of that ‘‘ jolly miller,” 
whom song has celebrated in America as in England, 
for his doctrine of reciprocal indifference : 


was also 


“T care for nobody, not I, for nobody cares for me.” 

For years and years has Chester remained the same 
as it was perhaps even in the days of that philosophic 
** miller,”—seemingly struck stationary with astonish- 
ment at the pert and rapid growth of the mushroom 
towns around it. Old-fashioned are its streets—old- 
fashioned are its houses—old-fashioned, it may be, are 
its manners: why else, in these days of steam-power, 
when words and looks are subject to an ad valorem 
duty, do its inhabitants spend so much time in answer- 
ing our inquiries, and even accompany you to point 
out the places you seek ? 

There is Chester Castle, old, strong and rugged : look 
from its battlements upon the river’ below, upon the 
walled city, the ‘‘ water-tower,” and the adjacent 
bridge; then cast your eyes down its damp and for- 
midable sides, built to withstand a seige. Years ago, 
where you now stand, has often stood a damsel like 
yourself, watching the receding plume of her stalwart 
knight ; here, too, in times of civil war, have peered 
forth many anxious eyes striving to distinguish whether 
the approaching troops were friends or foes. At this 
Castle, Richard II halted, with Bolingbroke, on their 
way to London. In yonder court the trumpets sound- 
ed a noisy mockery of welcome to the broken-spirited 
man, who wore 

“ The likeness of a kingly crown.” 

Now, lady, hasten through the city itself. Its chief 
streets are strangely built. The first story of the houses 
is, on one side arched and open to the street, and on 
the other, filled with shops. Theseare called ““Rows:” 
the Broadway or Chesnut streets of Chester. You as- 
cend to them by steps placed at certain distances: 
these Rows are protected from the weather, but so 
dark as often to require lights at noon: they are a kind 
of piazza built in the body of the building, with dwell- 
ings above and below. The streets are paved all over 
alike with round stones, as highways were before 
MacAdam, (much less Russ,) was known. Footsore 
will the traveler be who journeys with “ unaccustomed 
feet” along the streets of Chester. 
cellent paving” was deemed worthy of notice, and 
probably not a stone has been altered since. 

Now for a walk upon the walls that encircle the 
city ; they are two miles and a quarter in circumfer- 
ence, and wide enough for three to walk abreast. Look 
over the outer side, and far below you are spread the 
open country and the green sward. On the inner side 
you may peer down the chimneys of the inhabitants, 
or into their garret windows; you may glance from 
your elevation upon the ill-contrived and confined by- 
streets and yards—upon the tiny greenish panes of 
glass—the low shelving roofs—the oddly built houses, 
such as you have seen in some early settlements in 
your native land: with five landing-places to one flight 


In 1781 their “ex- | 





of stairs—steps which you ascend solely for the exer- 
cise of coming down again,—and rooms on the same 
story gloriously independent of each other in the height 
of either floor or ceiling. Is it not an invigorating 
walk? Now you are crossing over the old gates with 
their large watch-towers. You marked them from 
below before you ascended. Your solitary ramble 
is nearly over. Hark" there is a distant shout! and 
the pleasant ringing of a little bell breaks in upon your 
meditation. On turning this angle of the wall you 
find yourself amidst a crowd of people, most of them 
wearing holiday looks and holiday clothes. ‘‘The 
races! The races!” Little did the Saxon dream, 
when rearing these walls as safeguards against treach- 
ery or incursion, that, in a few centuries, their only 
use would be as a resort for exercise or peaceful sports. 
| Look down upon the plain: a box-hedge divides it 
| from the adjacent fields: forming the semi-circle of an 
| extensive amphitheatre. All is orderly—no gaming— 
no excesses. There are the stands fluttering with 
streamers and bright-colored dresses. Farther on, you 
see the “distances” marked by a flag-staff, and distin- 
guish the gaily bedizened jockeys and the prancing 
horses. Up, up, from the very verge of the green 
sward on the plain, to the summit of these old lofty 
walls, are rows of spectators reclining on temporary 
seats, or on the carpet Nature has spread beneath them. 
But the sun has long passed his meridian. You must 
stray farther yet. 

Return into the town and visit the old Cathedral. 
The dark oak is black with age: could it speak it 
would tell you of the time when not one in a hundred 
of the proudest worshippers there had learning enough 
to decipher the “Creed,” Commandments,” and 
*Lord’s Prayer,” which so generally ornament the 
altars of these old churches. How decaying does the 
organ look! Do not approach it. It has been pro- 
nounced unsafe from age, and is being repaired. Yet 
are you not alone in this ancient place. Do you see 





| 


the chancel? The inscription is somewhat worn by 
the frequent tread of feet for years. Read it. It isthe 
grave of a young mother and her infant child. Years 
| have passed away, and he, who in manhood’s early 
prime caused that inscription to be graven there, made 
| America his home, and now is master only of an hon- 
ored tomb. Tis living widow and their daughter are 
| bending over the well-worn marble; they are your 
countrywomen ; step lightly past: let not your uninter- 
| ested gaze disturb their refiections—silent, but not sad. 
| For they, like you, have wandered through this land 
|as strangers, and now find in the mysterious Grave 
and shadowy Past a link that bears them back to their 
| far distant home and former days of happiness. 
Now away again to Liverpool, and farther still. 
| Time, tide,” and railears, “‘ wait for no man,” or 
|woman. You are bound to Lancaster. But stay 
awhile: descend at this station, and enter yon vehicle ; 
lyou have three miles to ride ere you reach Chorley. 
'The brisk air enlivens your spirits and the road is 
prettily diversified. Your charioteer(Lancastrian born!) 
willdoubtless afford you information. Askhim. Alas! 
Lover’s immortal borrower of a gridiron was not more 
cut off from communication than you are now. Not 
one word that your “ postillion” speaks, can youcom- 
prehend. No matter. Patience! You are within sight 
of the comfortable inn. 

You have seen the cotton growing on your own 
Southern plantations—you have seen it packed in 








those oval slabs that form a part of the pavement of 
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bales upon the wharf; but were you ever in a cotton 
printing factory ? You shall enter one now: it owns 
no ignoble or unknown proprietor. Its master is Rich- 
ard Cobden, the “ Champion of Free Trade.” The 
duty on cotton has just been repealed and business is 
doubly brisk. Last Saturday £700 were disbursed for 
the week’s wages: there are from nine hundred to a 
thousand work-people now employed. The foreman 
has a kind word for every one. Perhaps he only emu- 
lates his master. This scene may be new to you. In 
that room are women busily marking and sewing to- 
gether the pieces of cotton, (for calico,) and mousseline 
de laine. In that other, the men are at work printing 
the cotton by means of rollers, (moved by steam,) on 
each of which one section of the pattern is engraved. 
The print is then carried to that drying-room, you per- 
ceive, and dried by steam. Then, in that spacious 
washhouse, it is washed by being drawn over hoops 
in large tanks. It is again dried in this other room by 
means of heated rollers: how oppressive is the atmos- 
phere here: those pretty, bright colors would not here- 
after attract your eyes in the shop-windows, were they 
not so rapidly dried by this intense heat. Those store- 
rooms are filled with rollers. Model designs are first 
engraved in steel and are then cut intothe copper. The 
rollers are often wrought smooth, and then carved with 
new patterns to suit the changes of fashion. Do you 
not think the mode of printing with blocks is, if possi- 
ble, more interesting? But you will not watch it long, 
for how arid and sultry is the atmosphere required for 
the process! In that room they are carving the blocks 

Is it not pleasant to stand by and watch the workmen 
with their small tools chipping out the tiny leaves? 
Now go into the drawing room: what beautiful designs 

-what various studies of flowers! the taste of these 
humble artisans is much improved by these graceful 
and delicate models, and you, lady, profit by it; can 
you not remember how uncouth and commonplace 
were the patterns of printed dresses some years ago? 
Pause awhile to take breath, and to consider that all 
this labor, and fatigue, and ingenuity, all these many 
human hands, are required to form one little scrap of 
printed cotton such as you give to a pet child for patch- 
work or for her doll. 

Do you not rejoice to find a celebrated man praise- 
worthy in his private duties? You will find that Mr. 
Cobden’s working men, women, and children, are 
better clothed and better fed, more civilized than those 
of many other factors. Do you wish to know the rea- 
son? Itis this: numerous wealthy manufacturers own 
extensive shops adjoining the factories, and expect 
their workmen to procure all they want from,these. 
The large capital of the employer enables his agents to 
purchase at great advantage to him; and too often, 
secure in monopoly, they furnish inferior articles to the 
buyers at a higher price. The latter, it is true, are not 
directly compelled to deal there, but it is tacitly under- 
stood that they must do so, or be distrusted, and in the 
end discharged. All the money paid in wages thus 
finds its way back to the concern ; and the poor man 
never saves money, nor rises out of moral serfdom. 
But Mr. Cobden owns no such shops. The honest 
mechanic receives his wages, and when his work is 
done, strolls from store to store through the town, lay- 
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ing out his little hoard to the best advantage, with the | 


power of selection, and the improvement arising from 
competition; and what is more, with that conscious- 
ness of free agency which is the root of independence. 


| 


A great movement, from small beginnings, is stirring | hospital and see the cleanly comforts for the sick. De- 








through the counties of England, and is busily at work 
in Lancashire. Blackburn and Chorley, emulating 
larger towns, have been active in this work: the es- 
tablishment of Mechanies’ Institutions: owing their 
rise, in each of these places, chiefly to the energy of 
young men. Bred as you have been where gratuitous 
schools are a national consideration, where legislators 
think education, like the “action” of the orator, forms 
the three great requisites of prosperity, you do not know 
the difficulties here presented, though you will repeat- 
edly listen to the objections which many intelligent 
minds, among clergy as well as laity, put forth against 
the instruction of the lower classes. Your idea of a 
** Mechanics’ Institution,” is, a society where men who 
have received an ordinary English education,—men 
who daily read newspapers and discuss politics,—sub- 
scribe their dollars to acquire literary accomplishments, 
and obtain access to a larger library than they possess 
at home. It is true there are here many members such 
as these; many too, of a still higher grade, intelligent 
and refined, who instil a proper pride in their inferiors 
by belonging to the same society, and reward with 
their cultivated appreciation the lecturers, who, by an 
alluring path, lay open to the unlettered a prospect 
heretofore excluded from their view. But the mass, in 
this vicinity, are accessible by oral instruction only ; 
they subscribe a very few pence monthly ;—(a large 
contribution for their scanty means:) and they go,— 
with the ignorance of little children, and the mental 
unwieldliness of adults, to lean to spell—and in time, 
to read and write. What though these institutions 
may have had their spring in vanity, or transient en- 
thusiasm, or even in that “impatience” which is said 
to be characteristic of the age?) Much good has been, 
and will be done, if those who have begun still persist 
in their good work, neither desponding at slow advance- 
ment, nor forcing a too hasty progress. 

A few hours bring you to Lancaster. The name 
awakens thoughts of King Edward—-of the Edwards of 
Crécy and Poictiers, of days when the land where you 
were born was undiscovered. Hasten onward to the 
castle, a stately and ancient building. Over the gate- 
way is a statue of John of Gaunt, “ time honored Lan- 
caster.” Throw a little credulity into your aspect, and 
your guide will tell you a history of this castle dating 
far earlier than the Christian era—earlier indeed than 
the discovery of Britain! The most modern decorators 
of those towers are Constantine Chlorus and Agricola. 
If, satisfied with their real and incontestible antiquity, 
you venture to suggest that the style and materials of 
architecture are of a more recent date than that he 
names, or to argue that these walls may have been re- 
built on the original site, he will deny the supposition 
with indignation at your doubt, or compassion for your 
ignorance. Seem to believe him, and he will wait 
patiently while you gaze upon that statue, battered and 
rude as the age which it commemorates. The castle re- 
tains itsname, but does the duty ofa jail. Passthrough 
the court and cast one glance upon that dingy figure of 
Justice. Alas! the wintry wind has been sarcastic in 
its violence, and Justice has lost her scales. Cleanli- 
ness pervades every nook. If the stone walls, iron 
grates, and massive buttresses, exclude liberty, they 
also shut out want. Order, care, and quiet, are spread 
throughout the well-lighted, well-aired division devoted 
to the women. This isa penitentiary, yet how light 
is their labor! Go through the kitchens and view the 


preparations for their wholesome meals. Visit the 
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scend into the prison yard. Look at those groups of 
men, mostly young, reading under the porch. Do you 

hear that regular, catching sound? It is the tread-mill 

—theonly punishment. The incorrigibly insubordinate 

are sent to Preston, where, though they labor in com- 

mon, the exchange of even a look is punished. The 

motion of that mill dazzles your eyes, and the men 

themselves require time to learn the measured tread 

upon that revolving stair. For fifteen minutes the 

punishment is exacted—for twenty-five more they de- 

scend and rest. Look into the chapel. There are the 

desks where the offenders are taught to read, and write, 

and sing hymns, an indulgence which they love—there 

too, are the cell-like pews for the reiractory—there, the 

compartment, more gloomy by association than reality, 

(paneled with Scripture texts,) for the condemned. 

The power of Law, the sacredness of Justice, the weak- 

ness and wickedness of Human Nature, weigh npon 

“your mind,—you eagerly retrace your steps, and gladly | 
breathe the pure free air once more. 

Yet pause a moment. Look at that labeled box 
against the wall. Drop in your compassionate mite in 
answer to the ‘‘ poor debtor’s” 
View those squalid men conversing yonder—look at 
their threadbare garments—their untended beards— 
their sunken chee ‘ 
schoolmasters relieve their weary and enforced leisure 
by instruction, no prayers or hymns are taught them 
for relaxation, no books are provided to improve their 
minds. The creditors’ pittance barely supplies a | 
meager fare, vatied only by the occasional charity of 





oft-disregarded appeal. | 





s—their * careless desolation.”” No 





friend or stranger. Confinement, idleness, want, and 
sometimes hopelessness, press heavily uponthem. The } 
scene within these walls is but an emblem of the world | 
without, where Poverty oft fares far worse than Crime. | 
Out upon the terrace, lady, and then away to the | 
* pride of Lancaster,” the Lunatic Asylum. Neat and | 
cheerful domestics receive you—you are allowed to give 
no fee—you write your name, and pass through the | 
commodious, plentifully provided kitchens. You as- | 
cend to the light, Well ventilated halls, into which the 
clean and tidy dormitories open. The floors of these 
halls are waxed and rubbed till they shine like a mirror 
—a labor the lunatics delight in. The windows have 
no bars; but can only be raised a certain height ; thus 
cheating the inmates with the idea of liberty. The 
walls are hung with engravings, and brightly colored | 
pictures. Ba; 
vided for the lunatics. Uponthat table is a basin with 
gold fish. In the window is a cage containing two 
canaries Yonder is their common dining-room. 
Exclusion from the table is the punishment for inde- 
corum. There is a room with walls and floor padded 
like one vast cushion: that small patch within your | 
reach gives a hint of violence and destructive rage. | 
Upon the bedstead fastened securely to the wall, sits | 
one whom neither cleanliness nor kindness can affect. | 
Her long tangled hair streams around her furrowed 


| 
| 
| 
| 





itelle-boards and simple games are pro- | 


| they not a mockery here? No. 











face—her wild eyes stare on vacancy—her lips mutter 
gibberish. Yet she is not terrified by the scourge or 
the chain, by cercion or by darkness. No. She is 
governed by a system of authority, mild, it is true, but 
unwavering, and supreme. Do you see that woman 
approaching? How angrily she gesticulates: the nurse 
reproves her firmly, but mildly, and two others, harm- 
lessly insane, lead her away and quiet her by kind 
words. While the agonies of raving madness wrinkle 
with premature age, you may remark that a calm in. 
sanity, a passive idiocy, long leave upon the face the 
stamp of joyless youth. There is a cureless victim 
with stolid, brutish aspect; yet kindness and society 
have mitigated her repulsiveness. There sits a Niobe 
weeping her life away, and near her one who keeps 
time with her in heart sickening laughter. Yet each 


| of these is comforted by lunatics more gentle than her- 


self! ‘That old lady has 
profoundly to yon; and that young girl has been long 
trying to attract your notice of her graceful, but studied 
attitude, and the exquisite arrangement of her hair. 
Behold another change from the harsh rules of former 
times. These women nearly all retain their sex’s 
“ornament and glory,” which often grows, like 
earth’s vegetation, most luxuriantly above the sepul- 
The threat of depriving them of their hair suf- 
fices to prevent them from neglecting it. 
the room is a clean and spacious cage. Approach it— 
its inhabitants are two ring-doves. Listen to their 
Emblems of human affection, are 
Although no lingering 
love for former individual ties softens the selfish ego- 
tism of madness, yet one love survives within these 
walls which sanctions the presence of the dove :—that 


ceased knitting to courtesy 


chre. 


plaintive cooing. 


affection of universal brotherhood which prompts man’s 
benevolence to his fellow-beings. Come forth upon 
the lawn, and while you bless God for the priceless gift 
of reason, bless Him also for the amelioration, (which 
this century has witnessed, and to which your own sex 
have largely contributed,) of the lot of the most terrible, 
yet most helpless of God’s creatures,—the Insane! 

You will find much hearty, though often homely, 
It is too far from 
the capital to lie under the ordinary provincial scourge 
—a second-hand aping of London conventionalities or 
affectations. The climate is healthy—you see every- 
where ruddier cheeks and brighter complexions among 
all classes than you will find nearer “the great metro- 


courtesy and attention in Lancashire. 


| polis ;” and as for your own sex, they are universally 


known by the appellation of ‘ Lancashire witches.” 
They bear that name, not for the spells they weave upon 
the heath beneath the stars, or over infernal caldrons 


FF : ; : ; 
| in darkicaves,—witchcraft which time, education, and 


science, have rendered innocuous; but for those charms 
against which Time, Education, 
even will be, powerless to protect man, in any age or 


and Science, are, and 


clime: the spells of bright eyes and smiling youthful 


faces. ** PEN AND INK.” 





CHARITY, IN 


DESPAIR OF JUSTICE. 


BY ERNEST HELFENSTEIN. 


Ovurt-weartep With the littleness and spite, 
The falsehood and the treachery of men, 

I cried, give me but justice, thinking then 

I meekly craved a common boon which might 
Most easily be granted ; soon the light 

Of deeper truth grew on my wondering ken, 
(Escaped baneful damps of stagnant fen,) 


And then I saw, that in my pride bedight 

I claimed from erring man the gift of Heaven— 
God’s own great vested right ; and I grew calm 
With folded hands like stone to patience given, 

And pityings of pure love-distilling balm, 

And now I wait in quiet trust to be 

All known to God,—and ask of men, sweet Charity. 


At the end of 
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EMMELINE WILTON. 


And, to my sight, trewely 
She lady was of all the company.—Cuavcer’s Flower and The Leaf. 
Upon thy cheerful face joy’s livery wear.—Sir Puiie Sypney. 
Oh what a jewel is a woman excellent, 
A wise, a virtuous, and a noble woman.—Braumont AND FLETCHER. 
Sweetness of temper and simplicity of manners 
Are the only lasting charms of woman.—Stee.e’s Tatler, No. 61. 


EMMELINE, ‘‘ may I express thee unblam’d” and dwell 
upon thy quiet virtues, thy household, home-loving 
virtues, Which I am grieved to say are daily becoming 
more difficult to be found among thy lovely country- 
women. Emmeline is young and happy, and her 


happiness consists in doing good to others,-—self 


is the last thing thought of by her. The pure coun- 
try air, exercise and gentle feelings and pursuits, have 
impressed the bloom of radiant health on her cheek, 
and glossy black eye. 

The tide of life swift always in its course, 

May run in cities with a brisker force, 

But no where with a current so serene, 

Or half so clear, as in the rural scene. 


Her laugh is sweet, clear, and as musical as the 
song ofabird. Nota day passes but that you may see 
Emmeline with a broom in her hand, for a cleaner 
house cannot be found, and what with sweeping, 
making her own garments, and waiting en her pa- 
rents, (which is her delight), she has but little time to 
spare. But her enjoyments are real enjoyments, and 
have the sanction of her own heart. There is no play 
with her until her daily duties are performed. Her 
great pleasure is riding on horseback, and a prettier 
picture you will not see than Emmeline, when she is 
seated upon a fine, sptrited horse. She is bold, fearless 
and adroit, andcan manage the most vicious animal. 
Away she dashes, her father and mother standing at 
the door gazing fondly after her. Plenty of admirers 
has she but her heart is yet untouched. Her kindness, 
good humor, and sparkling animation make friends 
for her onevery side. Some jealous beauty, or prude, 
at times exclaims against her, but Emmeline with her 
integrity of mind, and pure happy nature regards it 
but as the idle wind. 
invitations to balls, sailing parties, and rural excursions 
than Emmeline. Wherever she is, there is sunshine. 
She is a beautiful dancer, graceful as the willow wa- 
ving in the wind,—“light as the foamy surf that the 


No girl in the village has more 


wind severs from the broken wave.” She is fond of | 


simple ballad music, and never waits for her parents 
to ask her to place herself at the piano, but anticipates 
their desire, and will play hour after hour their favorite 
tunes. She knows she owes allto her good God and to 
them,—she knows this and is grateful for it; they 
watched over her infancy and youth, tended her sick 
couch, nightly, daily, unmurmuring, while every act 
and word was steeped in aflection. Can she forget 
this?—never ; she loves them more and more, for they 
are fast journeying to the dark house provided for all 
living, and tears fill her eyes at times as she looks from 
her window upon the village church yard, ‘‘ where 
heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap,” and 
where many of her friends and relations repose. She 
is better educated than her parents, but she gives them 
all the credit of it, and has no false pride in the matter. 


She is fond of reading the Bible, and lives in a religious 
family. The morning and evening prayer is duly 
uttered and felt, and there is no meal in her dwelling 
without the blessing of God being first invoked. They 
are religious ; but they think that religion does not con- 
sistin forms, or in any particular mode of worship, 
and this calls to mind a passage Imet with in Sir, 
William Temple’s works. He observes “ I could never 
understand how those who call themselves, and the 
world usually calls religious men, come to put so great 
weight upon those points of belief which men never 
have agreed in, and so little upon those of virtue and 
morality, in which they have hardly ever disagreed.” 
Emmeline is fond of flowers, and her garden is a 

gem ofits kind. Her favorites are the voilet, geranium, 
and mignonette, 

Mignonette for lady’s chamber, 

And genteel geranium, 

With a leaf for all that come ; 





jand clusters of them gracefully arranged are always to 
|be found in the parlor. She no where looks lovlier 
|than in the garden, flitting about like a young fawn. 
“The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns.” 
| Her dress is invariably becoming. She consults fash- 
}ion no further, than it is adapted to her face and figure. 
|It is characterized by a Quaker-like simplicity and 
|cleanliness. Her person is equally clean. She thinks 
| with Lord Bacon that cleanliness of body was ever es- 
teemed to proceed from a due reverence tc God, to 
| society, and to ourselves. 
Even from tire body’s purity, the mind 

Receives a secret sympathetic aid. 
| The poor neighbors, when in distress, callon Emmeline 
| both for advice and assistance, as if she were a guar- 
dian angel, and they never call in vain,—*‘ charity 
| never faileth.”” Tis good for one’s nature to be in her 
|eompany. Purity, grace and kindness are enshrined 
lin her. She has a sweetness of temper that is never 
ruffled. She never seeks to put herself forward in 
| company, and on that account is the more sougit after. 
I[er merits need no trumpeting. Those who have seen 
her once are always happy to see her again. No one 
is better acquainted than she is with the sweet civili- 
ties of life. She is the possessor of a well poised mind, 
and being at ease with herself she renders those easy 
about her. Good humor is infectious. 
| company manners, but is always the same true hearted 
being. No young man should judge of the disposition 
ofa girl when he has only met her in society. Many 
go there masked ;—See her at home, morning, 
and night, at the table, at the fireside. 


She bas no 


noon 


“ A woman’s seen in private life alone.” 
View her behavior to her parents. An affectionate 
daughter will make a good wife. See if she be ac- 
quainted with domestic duties. Otliello in enumera- 
| ting the accomplishments and qualities that endeared 
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Desdemona to him says that she was “‘ delicate with her 
needle.” Nothing that can render home happy is vul- 
gar. To be fashionable is synonymous with being 
good for nothing,—and fashionable conversation is for 
the most part made up of “ vain bibble babble,” scan- 
dal, and debates on dress making, but not with the 
liveliness and spirit of the old comedy. Hear Lady 
Betty Modish and Lady Easy. 

Lady B. 1am strangely happy to-day. I have just 
received my new scarf from London, and yow are 
most critically come to give me your opinion of it. 

Lady E. Oyour servant, madam, Iam a very in- 
different judge, you know. What, is it with sleeves. 

Lady B. O, ’tis impossible to tell you what it is! 
°Tis all extravagance both in mode and fancy, my 
dear. I believe there’s six thousand yards of edging in 
it,—then such an enchanting slope from the elbow,— 
something so new, so lively, so noble so coquet, and 
charming, but you shall see it.—Cipper’s “ The Care- 
less Husband.” 

Emmeline’s room is neat and elegant, and when 

“ drizzling sleet 

Chilleth the wan bleak cheek of the numm/’d Earth, 

While snarling gusts nibble the juiceless leaves, 

From the nak’d shuddering branch,” 
there she spends much of her time. The fire is send- 
ing up its cheerful light, and you see her trim foot, with 
its tiny slipper on the fender, and she either reading or 
sewing. On the walls are some fine prints from Ru- 
bens, Vandyke and Lawrence. 

Selected shelves shall claim thy studious hours, 

There shall thy ranging mind be fed en flowers. 

Rocers’ Epistle to a Friend. 

She has Mrs. Chapone’s works, and Miss Hamilton’s, 
Miss Edgeworth’s, Mrs. Inchbald’s, Jane Taylor’s, 
Catharine Talbot’s, Mrs. Radcliffe’s, Hannah More’s, 
Miss Burney’s, Jane Austin’s, Miss Landon’s, Mrs. 
Hemans’s, some of Charlotte Smith’s novels, and a 
long list of England’s noblest poets. 

In the evenings when the curtains are let down before 
the windows, and the sofa wheeled round to the fire, 
you will often seea table, and thereon dishes filled with 
cracked walnuts, and pitchers of cider, and a merry 
hearted party seated around it,—and the piano sends 
forth its most joyous notes. 

Peyhaps some bonny Caledonian air, 
All birks and braes. Cowrer’s Table Talk. 

Is not this, gentle reader, true pleasure. The heart is 
filled with content, and there is no headache or weari- 
ness on the morrow. We have neither abused our- 
selves nor our neighbor. Our amusement has been 
cheerful and innocent. 
a family to make home the centre of all joy,—let 
brethren and sisters, parents and children,be really such 
in act, notmerely such inname. The young and the 
old of the present generation seem to prefer every place 
to home, the very name of which and the solid virtues 
linked to it are fast fading away. Comfort and com- 
fortable are words that may as well be stricken from 
the Dictionary,—we have no further use for them, we 
have become so fefined. 

“ Pride, like an éagle, builds among the stars, 
But Pleasure, lark-like, nests upon the ground.” 


Emmeline with great personal attractions, with a 
hand and arm which are models for a sculptor, seems 
unconscious of them all. Affectation destroys many a 
beauty, and many praiseworthy traits of character. 
Quevedo describes an affected girl with much keen- 


It should be the chief aim of 





ness of discrimination. ‘‘She lisped a little, was 
afraid of mice, valued herself upon her hands ; and 
the better to show them, always snuffd the candles ; 
carved up the meat at table, held them up in church, 
in the street was always pointing where every body 
lived, sitting in company continually contrived to be 
pinning up her head clothes ; and of all games loved 
to play at draughts, because then her hands were nev- 
er off the board. She would frequently yawn though she 
had no need, to show her teeth, and then cross her 
mouth; and in short the whole house had so much of 
her hands that her very father and mother were out of 
patience with them.” 

I give an éxtract or two from Emmeline’s letters to a 
female friend. 

**Cotton in his poem of The Fireside, speaks of the 
world’s vain scene,—this is neither religion nor sound 
sense. He should have been above this common 
place. The world is beautiful. The earth with its 
trees, flowers, and lovely prospects. The brave o’er 
hanging firmament with its rainbow, and majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire shine not in vain. Are 
our loves, hopes and wishes vain? We are placed 
here by God to enjoy ourselves and to bestow happi- 
ness. We have books to read, and beauty streaks the 
famous poet’s page. The genius of gifted writers 
throws a charm over everything; a smile plays about 
the lips, or the eye is lit up by a beautiful thought, or 
is dimmed by tears as it feeds on the fascinating 


youth vain? Are the trials, the temptations, the over- 
coming obstacles in our path through life, the seeking 
to do good to our fellow creatures, the making of happi- 
ness around us vain? Oh no; I see the modest, lovely, 
and fragrant violet blooming before me, and the blue 
sky bends over all, and I can ascend from the one to 
the other, and to the maker of both. Cotton himself 
did not live in vain. He was a skilful physician, the 
friend and adviser of Cowper, yniversally esteemed, 
and he wrote The Fireside, a noble gift to posterity. 
He worshipped God with a meek and thankful heart, 
and said that he was persuaded that no system but 
that of Christianity was able to sustain the soul amid 
the difficulties and distresses of life. 

* * * * # #® * When the blood is thick and 
courses slowly through the veins, we feel dull and un- 
happy. Then to take some exercise, tojoin in pleasant 
conversation, to hear music, or to read sume favorite 
volume will adjust and set the soul to rights. Call and 
see your friends, laugh and chat, these are good medi- 
cines. Goethe remarks that the world is vast and 
empty, when we figure only towns and hills and rivers 
in if, but to know of some here and there whom we 
accord with, who is living with us in silence, makes 
the earthly ball a peopled garden. ' 

** At certain seasons of the year, when the sun is 
| bright, and flowers are springing up, and the trees are 
| filled with buds and blossoms, who can help feeling a 
| thrill of delight? The heart is clad with wings, and 
| floats like a butterfly in the fragrant air. But look at 
| the reverse of this picture, when the sunshine is a rari- 
ty, the earth frozen, the trees leafless, ways impassi- 
ble, the wind sighing its melancholy music or sweep- 
ing along in gusty wrath, the storm dashing down,— 
where then shall we seek a refuge? Make a green 
bower of home. Let fall the curtains, and shut out 
the dreary prospect ; let the fire sparkle with its kind eye, 
let our books be at hand and music too, and a stand 
with flowers, and pictures hanging against the walls, 
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words. Are the joys of childhood, and the dreams of 
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wherein we see faces beaming with beauty, intelli- 
gence and refinement, and landscapes glowing with 
all the charms of summer, the warm sky, cattle cool- 
ing themselves beneath shady trees, or standing knee 
deep in the running stream, the cottage with its neat 
garden, and vines trailing over the porch, and far in 
the distance the blue hills. A friend drops in, past 
happy days are recalled, each seemingly trivial fond 
record, is dwelt upon, and the golden hours on angel 
wings flit happily by. 





“‘Gaily and greenly let my seasons run : 
And should the war-winds of the world uproot 








The sanctities of life, and its sweet fruit 
Cast forth as fuel for the fiery sun ; 
The dews be turn’d to ice ; fair days begun 
In peace wear out in pain ; and sounds that suit 
Despair and discord keep Hope’s harpstring mute ; 
Still let me live as Love and Life were one. 
Suil let me turn on Earth a childlike gaze 
And trust the whispered charities that bring 
Tidings ®f human truth ; with inward praise, 
Watch the weak motion of each common thing 
And find it glorious ; still let me raise 
On wintry wrecks an altar to the Spring !’” 


G. F. D. 





WHAT IS A NATIONAL 


To be sure, what zs it worth? Is this question defi- 
nable, or not? A tradesman will answer a simular 
question by—Just what it will bring. According to 
this, rule, then, its value is scarcely nominal, as it brings 
nothing but headaches and heartaches. Verily we be- 
lieve one half our writers might earn a more comfort- 
able living by carrying the hod, to say nothing about 
the contemptible spirit of traffic—a spirit to which they 
are obliged to succumb, and at whose shrine they are 
obliged to lay, as a peace-oflering, the dignity of inde- 
pendence. Imagine a poor fellow shut up in a miser- 
able garret for weeks, with fare poorer than a prisoner’s, 
and with none of the prisoner’s comfortable hours of 
slumber, wearing away body and mind to produce 
intellectual food ‘‘ for the million,” who finally buy for 
a few pence what has cost him many an hour of ach- 
ing thought. And when he ventures into the street, he 
is sneered at by the perfumed fop and igriorant money 
lender for his poverty and threadbare coat. That men, 
who wield weapons more powerful than swords, should 
be shouldered by mere cyphers, and be made the tools 
for others to accumulate wealth with, is ever galling to 
sensitive spirits. The public, however, will have cheap 
reading, and will not have an international copyright, 
and consequently while this state of things exists, how 
can we reasonably hope for a National Literature ty 
What publisher now pays a decent price for an original 
novel, for instance, when for a song he can republish 
the works of English authors at so cheap [but nasty] a 
rate as to flood the market and astonish the gullible 
public, whocry—whatenterprise! We know agentle- 
man in this city who has not received sixty $ for 
an original copyright novel, that has been lauded by 
the press and praised by all who read it; and yet had 
it been first published in England, the bookmakers 
here wouid have been glad to have paid, perhaps more 
than that for early proof sheets. In Heaven’s name, 
will that find bread and cheese! In another instance 
we know where a wealthy publishing house offered 
twenty-five dollars for an original translation of Victor 
Hugo’s Crimes of Paris—a work of exceeding interest! 
Why, that sum’s worth of bread and water would 
scarcely keep the translator through his labor! Is this 
liberality, or enterprise? Six or seven thousand copies 
of the work might have been sold; but what of that — 
the publisher wants all the money. Of course it is no- 
thing but amusement to write, and complimentary to 
have what you write printed. What a difference be- 


LITERATURE WORTH? 


publisher and the one per cent. of the poor author, 
whose wit and learning often amuse and instruct those 
who leave him to die of neglect. ‘‘ There is no use in 
talking,”’ the selfish man will say ; but we say there is 
use in it, and in the language of a distinguished Sena- 
tor, we should like to ‘‘ keep the ball a rolling.” 

Has not the fact been recently trumpeted through the 
papers that an unfortunate child of genius was lying 
at the point of death in this city, without the means of 
making his last hours (if such should be the finale) 
comfortable ; and that his wife was in scarcely better 
condition ** Carried thatno heartache to the thousands 
who have dwelt delighted over the inspirations of his 
genius? Can we believe that in the great crowd of 
this rich city, one so well known could have lain down 
in poverty and sickness, without a rushing of warm 
hearts to his bedside, eager to administer comfort and 
consolation? Must we come to this inevitable con- 
clusion, that a poor man has no right to be a literary 
one? Will not the public pay as well for “ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,” as for kid gloves? 
Is it to be understood that there is to be no protection 
to the American Author? Are not his wares as valu- 
able as the mechanic’s? If literature is thrown open 
to foreign competition, (a competition sought and pro- 
duced by ourselves,) why not give the same privileges 
to other branches of art, and to manufactures? What 
is the reason some of our big headed fellows in Con- 
gress dont see this thing in its proper light? Will no- 
thing convince them? Will no argument avail? It 
strikes us they would very soon wake up to the im- 
portance of corn, and potatoes, and cotton. We dont 
doubt but some know nothing apart from politics, and 
know just enough of that to meddle with the machinery 
and set allagog. It is a wonderful age—this age we 
live in; though as much as it is ‘doing for railroads, 
magnetic telegraphs and war, we dont believe it is 
doing enough for a National Literature. 

The Managers of our theatres come in also for a 
share of the censure. If there be no law to protect the 
interests of the dramatic author, there can be no excuse 
why Managers should make the matter worse. After 
an author has written his piece, and lowers himself to 


* The affairs of Mr. Poe’s private life have been very un- 
graciously meddled with by the press—we hope from no ill 
nature ;—but we are glad ‘to perceive by a letter which he 
publishes in the “ Home Journal,” that his condition has been 
much exaggerated, and that he is rapidly gaining his former 





twixt the thirty-three of fifty per cent. of the bookseller or 


health. 
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the condition of presenting it to the head of the show, 
he must be told by that great judge of one’s brains, that 
he can get plays enough from England for twenty-five 
cents, that will fill his house as well as an original one 
that he would be obliged to pay twenty-five dollars for. 
The Green Room has some unpleasant secrets in its 
keeping. We are in fear of no Free List suspension! 
and we advise our friends who have M@B8. to submit, 
to hand them over to a committee of respectable men 
in Washington Market,—they would have quicker and 
likelier justice done them, than they would get from 
some of our Managers. The theatrical profession suf- 
fers ina similar way with the business of book publish- 
ing—having too often at its head men who have no 
business outside the carpenter’s room. 

How often do we hear in the Green Room that the 
public in this country will not support a National 
Drama! This is false. How is it in other countries— 
particularly in France and England? Human passion 
is the same all over the world, and the Managers them- 
selves oftentimes, by their acts, contradict this asser- 
tion. Very recently a drama was produced at one of 
our theatres, called the “ City Burglar,” with an effort 
to palm it offasan American play. Wretched stuff! 
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| adopted and localized for New York—i*self a spawn of 

the London boards. Is this a National Literature? It 
was a failure, thank Heaven! A similar attempt has 
been made to localize another piece—an English nau- 
tical piece—with a view, we should think, to suit a 
mixed audience, for the Star Spangled Banner, St. 
George, English Tars, American Seamen, Land of the 
Free, &c. &e., are plentifully mingled. What miser- 
able work to produce an American Drama! We have 
had some few evidences of what the public will do, 
when it has an opportunity, in the success of a fw 
dramatic productions ; and it yields us hearty pleasure 
to know that a few of our American actors, at the head 
of whom stand Mr. Forrest, and Mr. Murdock, have the 
interests of the National Drama enough in view to give 
it their cordial support. 

But is not all this the fault of the public ?_ Why does 
it not demand a National Literature? Let it instruct 
its representatives to vote for an International Copy- 
right Law. This will put our own Literature upon its 
legs, and this position once taken, we shall be disap- 
pointed if it does not keep pace with the best of its 
competitors. But how long must we be obliged to 
wait for the dawning of better times ? 
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LAKE SCENE AMONG THE ADIRONDACH MOUN- 
TAINS | 
| 


In Hoffman’s “ Vigil of Faith,” the scene of which is laid | 
among the Adirondach solitudes, we find thus described the 
Lakes, to which class belongs the view painted by Taxsor, 
and engraved for the present number of our Magazine. 

The Adirondach wilderness is a forest tract of some sixty 
miles square, lying west.of Lake Champlain, in the northern 
part of the State of New York. Its mountains, which are 
by turns “ wavy,” splintered and pinnacled, instead of dome- 
shaped, like the Alleghanies, are estimated by Emmons, 
Redfield, and others, in the State Geology, as some thousands | 
of feet higher than the Katzbergs. Its lakes, in the official 
report of G. E. Hoffman, “ Chief Engineer of the Survey of | 
the Upper Hudson and its Branches,” are estimated at seyerai 
hundred ; the most elevated being nearly three thousand 
feet above tide-water. 

The grand and peculiar scenery of this region—to which 
the author of “ Wild Scenes of the Forest and Prairie” first | 
called the attention of the lovers of the picturesque, in his 
Notes upon the Sources of the Hudson, published ten years | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


since—is now fast betoming a favorite resort to artists ; and 
has been visited by Cole, Talbot, Gignoux, and others, who 
have produced some very animated sketches. 


} 


«“°T was in the mellow autumn time, | 
When I, andler from the town, 


For he beholds, whose footfalls press 
The mosses of that wilderness, 
Each charm the glorious Hudson boasts 
Through his far reaching strand— 
When sweeping from these leafy coasts, 
His mighty march he ccowend takes— 
First pictured in those mountain lakes, 
All fresh from Nature’s hand ! 
Some broadly flashing to the sun, 
Like warrior’s shield when first display’d, 
Some, dark, as when, the battle done, 
That shield oft blackens in the glade. 
Round one that on the eye will ope 
With many a winding sunny reach, 
The rising hills all gently slope 
From turfy bank and pebbled beach. 
With rocks and ragged forests bound, 
Deep set in fir-clad mountain shade, 
You trace another where resound 
The echoes of the hoarse cascade.” 


* * * “MounTING THE Hossy.”—We received the follow- 
ing note from Mrs. E. O. Smith, intended to accompany the 
sketch—-“ Mounting the Hobby.” It came too late, however, 


| to be appended to the article, and we hereby insert it in our 


“Table” : 

Nore.—It will be remembered that the battle of Trenton 
opened upon Christmas, Washington having crossed the 
Delaware on the night of the 25th, and the first knowledge 











With gun and rod was lured to climb 
Those peaks where fresh the Hudson takes 
His tribute from an hundred lakes ; 
Lakes which the sun, though pouring down 
His mid-day splendors round each isle, 
At eventide so soon forsakes 
That you may watch his fading smile 
For hours around thase summits glow 
When all is gray andehill below ; 
While, in that brief autumnal day, 
Still, varying all in feature, they, 
As through their watery maze you stray, 
Will yet some wilding beauty show. 


the enemy had of the presence of the American army was 
the roar of their artillery amid the sleet and snow and uproar 
j of atempest. The difficulty and peril of crossing a rapid 
| river with the heavy munitions of war, amid the darkness 
| and cold of a stormy December night, may readily be con- 
| ceived. General Knox, of Maine, was the commander of 
| the artillery, and the historians of the day declare that such 
| was the violence of the storm, that the enterprise would 
| have failed altogether but for his “Stentorian lungs.” Knox 
seems to have been a man of great hardihood and physical 
strength, brave, judicious and most attachable in a social 
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point of view. At the disbanding of the army, when Wash- | 
ington met to take leave of his brother officers, the great | 
man looking around desired each before they parted to come 
forward and take his leave ; there was a pause—then Knox | 
stepped forth and presented his hand—Washington clasped 
him to his breast, and so parted this band of great men, who 

for breadth, comprehension, and true magnanimity stand 
alone in the world. Spartans, without their ferocity—Athe- | 
nians, without their voluptuousness, and Romans in dignity | 
and patriotism. 


THE MILL BOY. 

Wuart proportion of our readers ever bestrode a horse and 
bag of corn, and trudged off to mill on a bright summer’s 
morning while the birds chaunted merrily on bush and tree 
by the wayside? We have done it so often when a boy, 
that memory recurs to it as one of our regular morning 
pastimes to be done before school time. Let us begin, how- 
ever, on the evening preceding : 

“ Take the candle,” says the farmer, (a long dip,) “and go 
up stairs and bring down some corn.” The order is obeyed. 
“Now geta tub and the shelling iron.” This order is also 
obeyed, and the tub is rigged by the shelling iron (common- 
ly a broken sleigh runner, or the handle of a frying pan,) 
being put through the ears or handles, and fastened with 
cobs. Two persons now sit down, one on each side of the 
tub, and, with a certain twist, which they acquire the knack 
of, draw the ears of Indian corn across the edge of the iron, 
while the kernel falls in the tub. In the meantime, probably, 
two or three children are engaged in another part of the 
room building cobhouses—somewhat similar to castles in the 
air. Winter evenings are famous for shelling comm—or used 
to be before machinery made such stupendous inroads upon , 


domestic comforts ; in the summer season rainy days are | 


generally chosen for that amusement and for threshing, 
though to us, by that argument, every day must have been 
rainy, to the amount of seven per week, for there was more 
threshing than exactly suited our grain. Sometimes, to get 
rid of this employment, we have “hooked” an old pack of | 
cards, and stowed ourselves away on the top of the haymow, 
with a truant schoolmate, and played “ all fours,” while the 


| 
| 
| 


*** Here is is a hint for ambitious representatives of 
Richard the Third. We have discovered in an old volume, 
| published in 1669, entitled “A Chronicle of the Kings of 
England, from the time of the Romans Government Unto 


the Death of King James,” the probably correct reading of 
these lines ; which occur in the fifth act of Richard III : 
“ Jockey of Norfolk be not too bold, 
For Dickon thy master is bought and sold.” 

The author of the volume, Richard Baker, says, in an epis- 
tle to the reader, “ that it hath been Collected out of Authors 
both Ancient and Modern, with so great care and diligence, 
that if all other Chronicles should be lost, yet this only 
would be sufficient to inform Posterity of all passages me- 
morable, or worthy to be known; which of any other gen- 
erall Chronicle, cannot perhaps be said.” Then he gives a 
list of ninty-three different authors to whom he is indebted, 
among whom is mentioned one Edward Hall, a lawyer, who 
“writ a Chronicle which he calls the Union of the Roses, 
the Red and the White, containing from the beginning of 
King Henry the Fourth to the iast year of King Henry the 


| Eighth, and dyed in the year 1547”—some seventeen years 


before the birth of Shakspere. This Chronicle of Hall’s, of 
course included the Reign of Richard III., from which that 


| portion of Baker’s Chronicle was, according to his preface, 


extracted. Turning to the “Reign of King Richard the 
Third,” we make the following extract from the account of 
the Battle of Bosworth Field :—“ In this Battell, Henry, Earl 
of Northumberland, who led King Richard’s Rereward, never 
struck stroke ; as likewise many other, who followed King 
Richard more for fear than love: and so King Richard who 


| had deceived many in his time, was at this time deceived by 


many: which was not unforseen by some, who caused a 
Rhyme to be set upon the Duke of Norfolk’s gate the night 
before the Battell ; which was this: 

Jack of Norfolk be not too bold, 

For Dickon thy Master is bought and sold.” 
This Duke of Norfolk was John Howard, son of Sir Robert 
Howard, Knight, and Margaret, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. By this, it is seen that “Jack 
of Norfolk” was probably the original text of Shakspere, and 





| easily corrupted from indistinct manuscript, to “ Jockey” ;— 
| Jack has, also, from immemorial time, been the nickname of 
| John, the Duke’s christen name. Commeatators and actors 
may make what use they please of this. 


rain made music over our heads on the roof the old barn, 
and the swallows twittered and flew about among their nests 
which were builded of clay against the rafters. 





Dont we remember the first corn shelling machine that | 


ever came into our neighborhood ? 
its capabilities, in company with half a dozen other little 


“d—ls,” by shelling sticks, stones, and “other fodder,” and | 
in half an hour afterward we were chased by the proprietor | 


through three orchards, and a stump fence, into a swamp of 
black mud, where we held a parley, and drew lots for the 
“licking.” We guess they shell their corn in that neghbor- 
hood in the old fashioned way up to the present day. It took 
us sometime, however, to get the hang of the old horse so 
as to be trusted to go to mill with the grist; but we neyer 
got served such a trick as the boy in the plate. Whether 
this is a sketch of the painter’s imagination, or nof we don’t 
know, as we forgot to ask him ; but a friend of ours relates 
that he “got caught in the same way whena youngster,” 
by the turning of the girth, and he was obliged to get assis- 
tance from a man who was ploughing in an adjacent field to 


place the bag of meal again on the horse’s back. The acci- | 


dent is perfectly natural, and the painting, an admirable one, 
is not only the representation of a possible incident, but of 
what has actually occurred. But look at it, now—there isa 
predicament for a boy to be in. What an air of perplexity, 
and how much meaning is conveyed by the action of the 
left hand. The horse appears perfectly indifferent, and the 


dog looks up in the face of his master with an inquisitive air 
that seems to say—What are you going to do now, simple ?” 
Just so have we seen people puzzled in the common con- 
cerns of life—stand and stare and scratch their poles at mis- 
fortune instead of acting ; and in the same predicament as 
the boy in Mr. Beard’s painting are two-thirds of the inhabi- 


We were first to test | 





BOOKS.—The recent holidays have had their beneficial re- 
sults upon the bookstores as well as with the toy shops, and 
as far as we can understand, the sales have considerably ex- 
ceeded those of the previous year. We believe all did their 
| best to provide extra attractions for Christmas and New Year, 
| though from personal examination we can only speak of the 
Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, Wm. Taylor & Co., and our friends 

rnot & Miller, at the new “Up-Town Bookstore.” At 
each of these places we examined splendid assortments of 
foreign and American books, put up in a style of taste and 
elegance that we have scarcely ever seen surpassed ; though 
really one of the most magnificent Gift Books of the season 
is Adams’s Illuminated and Iliustrated Bible, published by 
| the Harpers. Our own lot of holiday jbooks, however, has 


| fallen among the cheap and useful works of the season, the 


average first cost (say trade price) of which we are pretty 
sure cannot exceed thirty-three cents, which puzzles u#ex- 
ceedingly how to return the compliment by a conscientious 
amount of advertising ; the mere announcement of the titles 
will, in most instances, more than balance the score, 

From Witey & Putnam, 161 Broadwey,—who have no 
choice in the books they send us, from the most valuable to 
the cheapest—we have received the following: “ Views 
A-Foor ; or Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff.” By J. 
Bayard Taylor. A cleverly written book, with a preface by 
Willis, in which he introducés us to a young printer who is 
determined with smallffeans but great perseverance, to 
visit Europe, where he “traveled on foot upward of three 





tants of the globe. 





| thousand miles in Germany, Switzerland, Italy and France,” 
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“ata cost of only $500, and that sum earned on the road.” 
If any one can buy this book and read it without interest, 
they are duller than we think for, as it is decidedly better 
written and more interesting than many produced by older 
heads. * * * “ Witranp Humor, selected from the Eng- 
lish Poets, with an Illustrative Essay, and Critical Comments.” 
By Leigh Hunt. This is a book that one might take up at 
any hour or moment, and be sure to hit on something to kill 
an evil thought and let the sunshine on the heart. Pray that 
Hunt be spared to give us many such choice feasts, for such 
merry rogues are too scarce to part easily with, particularly 
as he has promised us in his preface another “book such as 
Mrs. Radcliffe would have liked in her childhood ; Sir Roger 
de Coverly in his old age ; or Gray and Thompson at any 
time. * * * “THe Frencn Revotution: A History.” 
By Thomas Carlyle. This is decidedly a great work, exhi- 
biting all the vigor of the author, wherein his usual oddities 
do not appear so out of place—in fact, to write a good history 
of this period, a strong and nervous pen is required, and we 
cant think of any one capable of doing it better than we 
here have it. Read this book of Carlyle’s It is like a mod- 
ern drama—full of bustle and incident. If you have read 
fifty other accounts of the Revolution, you could never go 
to sleep over his: the book has not its fellow in any lan- 
guage, and the only thing that draws from the interest of the 
narrative at all is the wonder that sometimes steals over us 
how or where he finds so much bell-metal language. The 
work is published in three parts of nearly 400 pages each. * * 
“ Waxton’s Lives” of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and 
Sanderson. By Izaack Walton. This is a new edition of 
this capital work, with illustrative notes, and some account 
of the author and his writings by Dr. Zouch, a Prebendary 
of Durham. Those who know anything of “ good Izaac,”— 
and who does not ?—certainly cannot refrain from owning a 
copy of this work, to say nothing of the interest which sur- 
rounds the distinguished characters whose names adorn the 
title-page. Published in two parts. * * * “ Notes on THE 
Nortuwest, or Valley of the Upper Mississippi.” By W. J. 
A. Brodford. Such is the title of a work of considerable in- 
terest and ability. 


Harrer & Bro tuners, 82 Cliff street, have sent us the fol- 
lowing: “Tue Emicrant.” By Sir F. B. Head, Bart., Deuo- 
decimo, 282 pages, muslin, His “Excellency” has made a 
very readable book—a better one than he made a “ Gover- 
nor,” which opinion we safely hazard and “ nothing else.” 
* * * “THe Use or THE Bopy 1n REvaTIoN To THE Minp- 
By Geo. Moody, member of the Royal College of Physicians. 
We have not read this work, but here is an excellent subject 
if handled with ability, and as it belongs to a series, from the 
taste and judgment displayed in former selections, we have 
confidence in supposing this to be an able work. * * * 
“Fiowers or Fasre,” with numerous illustrations, designed 
we suppose, as a holiday present to the “little folks,” and 
very neatly got up it is, too. The engravings are well exe- 
cuted and well printed, and the fables seem to be carefi 
selected. * * * “Tue Juvenme Companion and BIRE 
sips Reaper ; consisting of Historical and Biographical An- 
ecdotes, and Selections in Poetry. By the Rey. J. L. Blake, 
D.D. This we should judge to be a proper companion for 
the young, in connection with books from which they might 
learn something. *#* * “Brauties or Encuisu History.” 
Edited by J. Frost, To. A very pleasant volume contain- 
ing “‘aconnected view of the most pleasing and striking 
phhnts in English History, presented in such a style as was 
deemed most likely to interest and instruct the young rea. 
der.” * * * “Parenran Instructions ; or Guide to Wis- 
dom and Virtue, designed for young persons of either sex. 
Selected mainly from the writings of an eminent physician. 
* * * “HerpecserG.” A Romance. By G. P. R. James. 
* * * “Lucretia; or the Children of Night.” A very 
bad novel by Bulwer. * * * “Beaucnanmp ; or the Error” 
—a better one by James. *g* * “Fortescue,” anovel by 





James Sheridan Knowles—a ‘Hew track for him, but spoken 
well of. * * * “Lexa; or the Seige of Grenada,” by | 
Bulwer, and one of his most charming and interesting works | 


of fiction. * * * Tue Picroriat History or Encuanp 
has reached its fifteenth number,—a very capital work, hand- 
somely printed, and cheap. * * * The IttuminatepD 
Suakspere is nearly complete—130 numbers published. It 
now remains to be finished by an original life of the great 
bard by the American editor. This is a publication that will 
do honor to the taste of the public, and the enterprise of the 
publishers. There is no exception in either department of 
its “ getting up” to the fact that it is truly a magnificent 
work. 

Epwarp Dvuniean, 151 Fulton street, has published two 
very pretty volumes entitled “ THe Sister or Cuarity,” by 
Mrs. AnnaH. Dorsey. They form the fifth and sixth volumes 
of “ Dunigan’s Home Library.” 


Lirerary Srupies : A Collection of Miscellaneous Essays. 
By W. A. Jones. E. Walker, 144 Fulton street. We have 
not had time to read the volume, but a friend has told us they 
are very clever. Even to secure so much praise, Essays 
must be exceedingly well written, else they are the dullest 
things imaginable. We know Mr. Jones to be capable of 
good things, but we would not like a friend to write an essay 
for the world. 


Wm. Taytor & Co. have published a new novel by Her- 
bert—* Tue Roman Traitor,” a historical romance of the 
very highest order of merit. The opinions of best judges 
are unanimous in pronouncing itin no wise inferior to the 
most celebrated imported novels, and so full of classic honey 
as to have made the fortunes and reputations of half a score 
of foreign novelists whose works, reproduced here, go off 
with arush. The English Reviewers bestow high encomi- 
ums upon the author, and are looking for an exalted niche 
for him in the pillar of Fame. 


“ CuambBers’s CycLorepta or Encuisn Literature.” Bos- 
ton: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. This is the first number of 
avery choice and magnificent work, that shouldenrich every 
person’s library. It is to be issued in sixteen semi-monthly 
numbers, of 84 pages each, beautifully illustrated. 


“Oxp Cro’ Nest ; or the Outlaws of the Hudson.” By 
R.F. Greeley. Richards & Co. This is an American fiction 
that does infinite credit to the author. The scenes are well 
wrought up, and the plot of more than ordinary interest. 
Public appreciation has already awarded it with the sale of a 
large edition, which is significant of another call upon the 
talent of the author. 


Poems, by Tuomas Bucnanan Reap; Boston, William D. 
Ticknor & Co., 1847. This welcome little volume comprises 
about forty poems, making a hundred and twenty-four pages, 
printed in a very neat and chaste style. The author has 
great facility of versification and a glowing and delicate im- 
agination. He is also a young artist of great promise, in the 
walks of portrait, landscape, and historical painting. He be- 
came a devotee to the two sister arts from the impulse of his 
own nature, and, self-taught in both, he has given evidence of 
genius which few of his age have ever exhibited. He com- 
menced his career as an artist in Cincinnati some six or 
seven years ago, and has since pursued his profession at dif- 
ferent es in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. His 
age a8 @ poet is still younger than his age as an artist ; and 
his age as a man is not yet twenty-five. From what he has 
already done, should life and health be continued to him, we 
have reason to believe he will obtain a position in the front 
rank of the geniuses of our country. Our limits will not 
allow us to go into any extended notice of the volume be- 
fore us, to point out either its beauties or its faults. But we 
can assure the reader he will find much pleasure in doing 
that labor for himself. 





To Conresronpents.—“ Laura Godwin,” “The White 
Blossom,” “Miniature Biographies,” “Our Old Church 
Cushion,” “ Our Flag is There,”—accepted. 

“Charley White,” “The Old Cabinet,” “ Scenes in a Life” 
—to read. 

All others respectfully declined. 
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